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The Crowded Street. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 


Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 





How fast the flitting figures come— 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass—to toil, to strife, to rest ; 
To halls in which the feast is spread ; 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to pappy homes repair, 

Where children pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shal] declare 

The tendefness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door— 

Whore one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheeks and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with anxious brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare } 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now } 
Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 


Who of this crowd, to-night, shall tread,  » 
The dance till daylight gleams again! : 
Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the light! 

And some, who flaunt among the throng 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each, where his task or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not; 
There is, who heeds, who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 


THE HARBINGER. 


Correspondence of the Tribune. 
Affairs in Germany. 
Berwin, October 17, 1848. 


Messrs. Greeley & McElrath: 

Berlin too has had its battle between the workmen 
and the National Guard ; even in the midst of the 
struggle for the simple rights of the citizen, the claims 
of the laborer are put forth blindly and desperately, 
and met by bayonets and bullets. 

On Thursday last a body of workmen employed on 
a canal in one of the extremities of the city became 
alarmed at a machine which had been put up to pump 
out the water from the place where they were at work, 
fearing that they were about to be altogether or in part 
discharged. To prevent this they set upon the ma- 
chine, burnt all the wood work and damaged the rest 
80 as to render i: nearly worthless. Two companies 
of the National Guard came in after they had accom- 
plished their purpose and drove them away from the 
fragments at the point of the bayonet. In so doing 
the commander of the Guards did what should have 
been left to the Police ; he could no longer prevent the 
damage and should have avoided provoking the work- 
men to hostility towards the citizens. 

Yesterday the quarrel broke out again with more 
fatal consequences. The workmen were celebrating 
the birthday of one of their foremen, and were march- 
‘Dg In procession, when they came near the place where 
® company of the Guards were drawn up for the pur- 
pose of drilling, and, in passing, cheered them in a 
friendly spirit. As they went by the post of the com- 
mander he thought they were entirely too near and 
ordered his men to charge bayouets ; at the same tim 

p he struck one of the workmen with his sword. To 
this attack the workmen responded by a discharge of 
paving stones, by which one or two of the Guards were 
Wounded. Hereupon the captain ordered his men to 
fire—five or ten of the workmen fell dead, and some 
‘wenty were seriously wounded. The laborers fled ; 
‘oon they returned, but the Guards were retreating, 
and kept themselves solely on the defensive. The 
laborers gathered up their dead on hand-barrows 
and bore them through the streets after the company, 
ollowed by an immense crowd. The procession 
ae towards the Castle. I mingled among the 
workmen that attended the stiff and bloody remains 
the victims of the day. In passing through one of 








ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND 



















The promise of a Constitution was a misfor- 
tune, an act of weakness which he ought to repent of, 
and which, if he could, he would practically revoke to- 


was 


the short streets, not far from the center ts 
we suddenly heard musketry and the whistling of bul- 
lets. Some half-dozen shots were fired, apparently 
from the -windows, and two of the National Guard | morrow. This reply to the congratulations af the As- 
were said to have fallen; but it was not a time for a | sembly—and he is eaid to have made a similar one to 
mere spectator to stop for particular inquiries. All that a. of the National Guard—shows how anx- 
I can testify to, is, the extreme excitement of the work- is for an occasion which will allow him to re- 
men at the needless death of their comrades. The |store the old state of peace, perfect obedience, and 
shops were shut in all parts of the city, the whole | police officers. This disposition presages great evils 
Guard was called out, and the general expectation was | for the country and for himselt ; if he is not arrested in 
that there would be farther disturbances. The night | his purposes, a reign of terror will inevitably come, and 
was agitated and noisy; every hour the clatter of | hissubjecis, once dnven in that direction, will display 
mounted patrols was heard in the streets, but this |@ ferocity proportionate to the kind and humane spirit 
morning all seemed to be pacified, and the danger | whieh is naturally theirs. 
from this source is now fairly over for the present. The news from Vienna is daily waited for with fever- 
This afternooa a long procession of workmen passed | ish anxiety. There the foolish old emperor is playing 






under my window on the way to the Assembly, with | the last trick for the throne of his family. He has re- | 


reparation for the events of yesterday, in the form of | ment ofa ministry which would satisfy the wishes and 
burial for the fallen, aid to widows and orphans, care | possess the confidence of the people, by naming Prince 
of the wounded at the public expense, judicial investi- | Windiscngriitz the Bombardier of Prague. This re- 


| 
& and banners. They were going to demand | plied to the entreaties of the Assembly for the appoint- 
gation into the affair,and punishment of the guilty. | doubtable hero has taken the command with Jellachich, 


| They have just come back again with an air of satis- | who is their with the remains of his army, some fif- | 


| faction, from which I conclude that the representatives | teen thousand Croatian savages, and Prince Schwar- 
| heard their petition and promised to grant it. zenberg appointed in the place of Auersperg, as his 
| Though this affair is only a fragment out of the uni- | assistants. They have surrounded the city and sum- 
| versal quarrel, it is far from being of so painful or so | moned it to surrender, with the threat of a bombard- 
} alarming a character as a similar event would have | ment in case of a refusal. The Viennese refuse the 
been in Paris. There it would have caused an insur- | offer of their antagonists, and to-day probably the de- 
[rection ; here only the possibliity that the prevail!: « | cisive battle is fought. The scene around and within 
political agitation might come in to produce a generai | the devoted city is described as most picturesque. ‘he 
convulsion, gave it the importance which it assumed | beleaguering army is made up of al] the motley nations 
in the mind of the whole city. Between German and | that compose the Austrian Empire ; 
French laborers there is a great difference. The for- | Rosniaks, Ruthenes, Illyrians, Italians, Germans, Wal- 
|mer are more patient than the latter, and can get on | lachians are encamped there with their National cos- 
| without starving where the French could not. Besides, | tumies and colors, as if to a final judgment on the des- 
the contrast between the workmen and citizens is com- | tinyofthe Empire ; and just without the camp appear 
paratively so small in Germany,—though suil great | the dark masses of the Hungarians who have come to 
and striking—that the two classes cannot easily be | the rescue of Vienna. ‘The question to be settled is, 
pitted against each other in a general struggle. The | whether Austria shall be a Republic with the German 
necessity of securing political rights before the agitation | interest predominant, or an absolute monarchy with 
of questions more intimately affecting the social sys- | the Sclavonic interest. But, however this question 
tem, is so universally felt that it will prevent this un- | may be decided, the monarchy must expire soon after 
happy fault of the Guards from dividing two bodies so | the decision. Hungary cannot be conquered, as she 
| indispensable te each other in the present crisis as ‘:e¢ | has proved ; Austria proper will never submit to a 
| burghers and the people. It was touching yesterday | Selavonic domination, and the monarch by whose or- 
| to hear the workmen as they marched beside the bo- | ders Vienna is bombarded, is doomed to perpetual ex- 
dies of their fallen comrades, expressing a deeper in- | ecration. Moreover it is in vain that Absolutism fights 
dignation at the folly which had endangered the cause | for existence at Vienna, or elsewhere ; its sentence has 
| of liberty than at the wanton slaughter of their breth- | been pronounced, and is irrevocable ; the instant it is 
| ren. , attacked its end has begun. 

| _It is a singular testimony to the essential character | The National Assembly at Vienna has conducted it- 
| of the revolution, that in Thuringia it has revived the | self with firmness and energy in this trying crisis. I: 
forgotten doctrines of Thomas Munzer. The peas- | has assumed the Government which the legal Admin- 
antry, especially, are all alive with the idea that the | istration had deserted. It has seconded and maintain- 
principles which he taught are now at last to be recog- | ed the courage of the people, and proivded for the de- 








nized and established. ‘ Yes,” they say, ‘ equality, | fenceofthe city. At the same time it seems to have | 


fraternity, the strong helping the weak, Christian love | acted gather from the necessity under which it was 
put to use, and society transformed, these were the | pl a from any wish to carry the revolution to 
ideas of Thomas Mnuzer: they are true ideas, too, and | its consequences. Through the whole affair there has 
we will have them made into laws.” These people | been no mention of the proclamation of the Republic 
have never read the history of that memorable man, | in its proceedings, or of reversing in any way the Con- 
or of the war which suppressed him and his, but they | stitutional authority of the Emperor. This is doubt- 
have it from their fathers, The seed has slumbered | less for the best; with victory the necessity of a new 
among them for centuries, and comes up at the right | form of Government will be apparent, and then will 
time. Let us hope that no new crusade may force | come the Republic. 
these simple people to convert the purest ideas of peace The troops that were in the city previous to the out- 
into motives of fanatical war, as their progenitors were | break have, till Thursday last, been encamped just 
forced to do, without the walls, in an advantageous position. For 
The Assembly here in Berlin have been advancing | some time there was fear that Auersperg, who was in 
slowly in their work of taking downé@the old federal | command, would assail the city, but in reply to the 
and absolute structure. Yesterday they discussed the | communications of the Assembly he constantly replied 
question whether the Constitution which they were | that such was not his intention, and his subsequent 
called together to make would require the approval of | resignation has justified this assertion. While encamp- 
the King in order to take effect. The Ist Clause reads | ed in this piace, the soldiers committed the most herri- 
that “ We, Frederic William, &c., proclaim the fol- | ble outrages upon citizens who approached them.— 
lowing Constitution, established by the representatives | Bodies were daily found mutilated by their deliberate 
of the people in conjunction with us.” The Democrats | ferocity. Of these murders, the Reactionist journals 
wished to strike out everything which implied«hat the | say little, while that of the Minister Latour they regard 
King had any right to reject the instrument cfter it was | as good reason for destroying the city ! ; 
completed ; they were the organs of the public will, On Thursday one of these victims was found in the 
which was supreme over the King, who was only the | camp which the forces under Auersperg had leit to 
first citizen, as well as over the humblest. They fail- | join those of Jellachich, so dreadfully mutilated as to 
ed to carry their point, however, and one of their num- | excite the utmost indignation of the people. They laid 
ber reconciled them to the failure with the remark, | the corpse upona bier and a vasi procession foilowed 
that if the public will decide in favor of their work, the | jc to the Hallof the Assembly, that the defenders of 
King would try in vain to reject it. | the people might see how they were treated by the sol- 
The title of the King has also been the subject of an |diery. The bier was set dowa upon the threshold and 
interesting debate. From time immemorial it has | several of the representatives came out and stood 





been: “ By the Grace of God, King of Prussia,” &c. jaround it. Thesheet that covered it was raised,ind 
The radicals were resolved that the words ‘by the | for some moments they gazed in silence at the horrible 
grace of God,’ which have always been taken to sig- | spectacle. Then Schuselka, one of the foremost men 
pify absolute authority, should be stricken out, and | in the Assembly, laid back the covering and stepping 
they argued the matter with so much force as to effect j upon the bier spoke as if inspired by the inmost mean- 
their design. Some things were said, in the course of | ing of the scene: “ Swear, brethren, that we will not 
the discussion, that it would have been dangerous to | yield a finger’s breadth of Freedom, of the Rights of 
hint at a few months ago. The divine authority of | the People, even if we all suffer this death!” and the 
monarchs was treated with as little respect as the most | multitude raised their right hands and swore 
uncompromising Democrat would think proper to be- | The address of the Hungarian Diet to the Austrian 
stow upon it, and that most painful of facts for Fred- j people was read in the Assembly on Thursday amid 
eric William, namely, that if he bad been King since | enthusiastic applause. It issuch a document as should 
the 18th of March, it was by the Grace of the People, have been issued on such an occasion. 
and not by special and exclusive Divine favor, was Hungary regards the freedom of Austria as sacred as 
dwelt upon with greatemphasis. It was also proposed | her own freedom, and will always reckon it her holiest 
to make his title “ King of the Prussians,” instead of | duty to sustain it in accordance with the wishes of the 
“ King of Prussia,” but this was not adopted. | Austrian nation ; the Hungarian troops will check their 
This docking of the royal appellations was not taken | ;yarch and return to their own country, when the Re- 
kindly by the monarch. Sunday was his birthday, | presentatives of Austria shall inform their Commanding 
and he was waited upon by a delegation of the Assem- | (jenera! that the common enemy is disarmed, and that 
bly, headed by its President, to tender him the con- | their assistance is no longer necessary to the victory of 
gratulations proper to the occasion. His reception of | the common cause. The Hungarian Army is also to 
them was more magisterial than friendly. “ Gentle- | be at the charge of its own Government as long as it 
men,” he said, “‘ remember that I tell you there is still | pemains in Austria, - 
a King by the Grace of God, and all law and order is Froin these facts it is evident that the severest con- 
based upon his authority, which is from God. You | test which the Revolution has yet passed through is at 
may hold your head high, but my arm is strong.” | hand under the walls of Vienna. ‘The people and the 
The King is bent upon the revival of the quarrel,and | Assembly are resolute, and the Hungarians will hold 
wishes to return upon the decision of March. What | heir promise. Windischgriitz, the soidier of the Cain- 
he then yielded in a moment of alarm, which was cer- | grilia, will spare nothing, and a great destruction of life 
tainly well-founded, he has ever since longed to take | and property is inevitable. My next letter will give 
back. Had it not been for the good sense of his pre- | :he result and the incidents of the conflict. If the peo- 
sent Ministry, he would ere this have forced the issue ple are victorious, many other battles will be saved; if 
to a bloody decision. Not that he is blood-thirsty ; he | they are conquered, five years may be added to the civil 
is simply a man of fine natural capacities ruined by his | war. The event will decide whether we shall now 
education. His mind is permeated with the notion | pave barricades and bloodshed in Berlin 
that the only rightful government of Prussia is of that With the victory of the people, the Social question 
sort which he exercised a year ago; and I have no | wii st once be raised into prominence. We may hope 
doubt every consideration of religion and philosophy | ;hat it will not be temporarily, foolishly and wickedly 
strengthen his fancy. He regards himself as bound by | answered, as it was ia Paris, where the penalties of the 
duty as much as by inclination, to restore that Govern- | crime are yet to be paid. There are men at Vienna( 





Poles, Bohemians | 


It declares that’ 
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| whose good sense will lead to better measures for the 
| relief of the laborers than ball-cartridges, prisons and 
| tlansportation, or than the ruinous extravagance of pub- 
| lie charity. With the victory of the Court, the people 
will tor the time being be suppressed, buta race like 
| the Germans of Vienna, when once roused, cannot long 
| be held in subjection. While we wait for the result of 
this heroic and momentous struggle, we can only pray, 
God help the right! 
| In Schleswig the Legislature .is in session, and goes 
}on inavery quiet manner. Ti 


he people are not so 

quiet, and are determined in no event to submit to the 
| Danish Monarchy. They have put themselves in con- 
, nection with the German Central Democratic Commit- 
tee, and in the events that are to come, will be found 
on the Republican side 

The intensity and breadth of this German movement 
| becomes more impressive as it is better known. The 
people, by nature so quiet and domestic in their tastes, 
and so indifferent to politics, are waked out of their 
lethargy. The rulers have recoveied from the fright 
they received in the Spring, and are resolved to regain 
what they had lost. ‘The Assembly at Frankfort, of 
which so much was hoped, turns out to be nothing 
more than a new version of the old Confederate Diet. 
| All is-maturing to the Civil War, whose first scene 1s 

now playing at Vienna. In Germany the question can- 

not be settled as in France, by a victory in one capital. 

Here there is no centralization and none is possible. 
| There will be batrle-fields and battleseverywhere. We 
| need not imagine beforehand the horrors of this strug- 
gle ; still less may we charge its excesses upon the 
cause and the soldiers of Liberty. The Governments 
that have made the Revolution necssary, are account- 
able for them. And even if the Revolution is misled by 
the men whose lot it is to conduct it, let us not forget 
that at the worst itcannot be so bad as the state which 
preceded it, and that it must leave the nation better 
than it found it. Even under Napoleon, France was in 
condition incomparably better than in 1788. History is 
never a losing game, let the skeptics say what they 
will. C. A. D 

P.S. From Gallicia we have advices this evening to 
the effect that the Austrian forces there are on the march 
against Vienna and Hungary—ihe German troops 
against the latter, and the Polish and Czechish against 
| Vienna, The nobility have organized a free corps of 

14,000 men to go to the aid of the Hungarians, not 

daring to remain at home, for fear both of the peasan- 

try and the Russians. 
a 
For the Harbinger. 
Guaranties, 
Puiavecrnia, Nov. 8, 1848 
| To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—You are already informed that the 
Philadelphia Union has had the subject of Guaranties 
under consideration r some time past. As one of 
the Committee, appointed to draft a Constitution, I 


' 


may add thatit has been determined to adopt the 
Protective principle. I will not say that this determi- 
nation has been arrived at with entire willingness on 
my own part, or without misgivings as to the effects 
| which institutions of the kind will ultimately prodace 
on labor itself. Their whole value to us depends, in 
my opinion, upon the amount they will contribute, 
morally and materially, to the realization of simple as- 
sociation. It is not enough that they prepare the pop 
ular mind for the reception of Associative ideas, That 
object is attainable by a less cumbersome process. 
Will the general adoption of the protective feature se- 
cure money to the treasury for more direct attempts at 
Association? If so, let us carry the enterprise for- 
ward, by all means. 

The absence of practical measures in connection 
with the agitation of the subject of the organization of 
labor, on our part, is an anomaly, which it is difficult 
to explain to the satisfaccion of many honest inquirers, 
and -has constituted the only positive hindrance to sue- 
cessful propagandism. Imagine a political party with- 
out measures, and the present position of the American 
Union is correctly conceived, according to the appre- 
hension of the common-sense thinkers of these parts. 
We have wished well to this enterprise,and to that, as 
tending toward practical Association, but have held 
aloof from all of them, without reflecting that these 
incidental reforms are stepping-stones to the Thalan- 
stery, and that we are thereby throwing the move- 
ment out of our own into the hands of those who see 
no farther than the remedy of an existing evil 

With respect to the Protective Union, it will be ob- 
served, that its sole object and purpose, as now con- 
structed, is to lighten the taxes of labor, by bringing 
producer and consumer into closer ielations. This is 
a very decisive measure, and wil! be productive of im- 
portant consequences. One step more, and producer 
and consumer would be brought in contact, which 
would usher in simple Association at once,—a measure 
far more important and decisive than the other. Can 
some plan not be devised by which the two ideas may 
be united—by which labor in civilization can be pro- 
tected, and simple Association built up, at the same 
time? We think such a plan may be devised. 

The guaranties of existing Protective Unions, are of 
course, for those only within their pale. They have 
no word of encouragement to the starveling out of 
employment. They,in no respect, comprehend or ful- 
fil the objects contemplated by a more perfect organi- 
zation. Their sole concern is with the world as it is, 
and individuals as they find them,--to make the most 
of them, and to exasperate, rather than mollify, the 
spirit of competition. Those who have the cash to 
pay for the goods, buy them cheap ; that is all 

Contemplate the tendency, also, to depreciate labor. 
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THE HARBINGER. 







































































































—. ee eh ee aad Sahel ae di anne on — _— 
The money saved to the consumer, by the Protective ‘and has truth im it. Our Arts, Industry, Republican | workers are not the proprietors of all uhe instruments) in any case inevitable in Furope, Germany will hay, oan 
Union, is expended agaif, it is true, and stimulates va- Freedom, Liberty of Conscience, Progress, are due to of their labor, The extent to which this conviction ob- France, Italy, Hungary, Poland and the Republic 4; ' a 
, ane 7 it. It has also resulted in Political Economy, laissez tains ground has surprised me. [ have found it equally | the Danube for allies; so that the outward preggy,, eS 
rious branches of manufacturing industry ; but then, ac- faire, Usury and the proletariat. This is because it |¢lear and positive in the most opposife parties—in will be anything but overwhelming. Within, the on tell you 
cording to the accredited theories of political economy, te imperfect by itself—only a part of the truth. Lib- Democrats and Royalists—in Radicals and Aristocrats | for Terror has been in action ever since the 18h o . 7 
7 the price of agricultural produce governs the prices of erty and Equality are great ae - if not oa prep on i. in oy “ ini ~— a ne ati San he eater be ope wil) to fish | 
: , . ile ew e ‘raternity, yroduce evil as well as echanic at his bench, or the legislator in h - te. ong su ° 
j other things, and that being made che ap, these will be ne. by I raternity they pro ) net, how industry can grow Sie growth of pau- of the people should more affright theiranteyoniats 1" ing, th 
brought correspondingly low. Not only this, but the | 1, France this higher principle of Fraternity, of So- | perism, and you have the same answer, “ Association.” | Princes, than any quick and passionate resistane, ing not 
’ host of retailers and their retainers being thrown up- | cialism, as the complement of Individualism, was im- | 1 state this not asa figure of speech but a literal fact, | They forgive everything, believe everything, hope ey. ere 
. on the labor market, would contribute to the same re- |periectly asserted by Rousseau and Babeuf, but jt | gathered in asphere of observation by no means narrow, erything; but when forgiveness is no longer posible whe, init * 
if sult. Therefore is it, that the Protective Union will failed bloodily, and the Revolution partially failed with and confirmed by the testimony of those who are best the thirst for revege is up, when the nation rises ;, aS 
A aes se re it. Nevertheless apostles were born for it. While In- |informed. In Germany Individualism and Socialism jexecute a fierce justice upon its toyal traitor ae 
‘ react upon its projectors, unless a counterpoise be i- | gividualism was accomplishing its office, the Social |have been developed together, and therein lies the |jailers and murdererers, there will be Tero, this ‘ 
troduced to govern its operations. ideas were elaborated, agitated, gained adherents. In | great difference betwen the German Revolution of ’48 | indeed! — ; a 
if The Philadelphia Union adopts the protective fea- | February, with the Revolution they took rank accor- and the French of '89. We shall see that this differ- | But this Terror will be of short duration. The 2 
¢ tage, wnderstandidg! the subject os thus pessented,. It ‘ding to their real importance, and of that rank they | ence in principles will produce an equally remarkable | first hot inpulse over, the humenity and inteligence o/ ot | 
z as , P cannot be deprived. The only question now regards | difference in the results. the People will return and the spirit of the century, = 
: is intended solely asa means for the aggregation of | (heir practical application ; for every sane and judi- Luckily for the progress of mankind tyranny in what- | resume its sway. It will not he as in’93, when a Rex. bat it § 
a capital, to be devoted, either by itself, or in connection | cious man admits that Society cannot exist as it is. | ever manner it is _ exercised is never complete. In toration was possible aud the Terror fought not only ye 
: ; with other auxiliary Unions, to the realization of Asso- | In the United States, the sparseness of the population | Germany the politieal tyranny was absolute—the police | against actual but contingent enemies. Here it wi, a 
' ciation, so that the number of individuals detailed for | Pt*e™™ the appearance of the evils which belong to | had everything under its control. The Press was not be dreamed of, for who will be there to be restore): saehed 
1s ra a Seg ay a 7 or \ the principle of Individualism, otherwise we should | subject to its dictates, and liberal papers from other | With the end of the Russian war—which will NOt take I pr 
, pury ill bear a relation to the capital accumu- | jaye our Laborers’ Riots and Revolutions. Indeed, | countries were not allowed to cross the frontier. The long—and the downfall of the Bourgeoisie dominatio; e 
a lated. The Constitution, with all necessary specifica- | have we not had an Anti-Rent rebellion already ? | liberty of speech did not existany more than the lib- in France, which will surely result from that war, eve; ocead 
tions, will be ready at an early day. | In Germany, the Reformation was not carried into | erty of printing, and a public meeting to discuss public the shadow of the imrgination of a Restoration y; re gt 
é The mechanism ‘ef the see | Polities, ‘Luther, who could thunder so bravely | aflairs was an impossibility. But the foolish police- | have ceased to exist. a: ate 
, hiy } SE eae ee will jagninst the Infallible Authority of Rome, preached | men, royal as well as subordiuate, did not know that| These events, which from the very crisis of huma esti 
s probably be too unwieldy for adoption out of large | eabnsiesion -o the Absolatism of Kings. His logic | any kind of liberty was fata] to them, and that every | history, are hurrying to their acconplishment. Thy pr! 
cities and towns. The whole agricultural, and to a | stops short of them, and left them undisturbed. The | free thought was a blow at their authority. While | German Monarchies repose only onthe fidelity of the); — f 
great extent, the manutacturing population, are in- | Apostie of Religious Liberty, the fuster-father of | they stopped the publication of newspapers, peeped | armies, with no other support whatever. These armies ae 
volved in the net-work of the credit system, rendering Individualism, frowned upon whatever tended to | into suspicious letters, and arrested every man who | are constantly becoming more widely infected with the iron Fi 
9 the prodéoet the cect of ; P Pring | widen the sphere of his own doctrine. And as for | dared to hint a doubt of their divine right, the freedom Republican ideas of the people. Here in Berlin this If | 
" © Pee ae of the exchanger, by a mortgage | Fraternity, his prosecution of Thomas Munzer shows | which they thought it perfectly safe to permit in mere | process is remaikable. The Clubs are filled with x). 
| 4 of the produce of labor in advance of production. ‘The | what idea he had of it. This argues an intellectual | abstract speculation, was their ruin. diers, soldiers preach Repubticanism from the tribune aa 
i Protective Union may be able to do something to break | deficiency in the great Reformer, to say the least, but With this state of public praperation the Revolution | and carry Republican journals and placards to the jor 
: up this miserable system, in course of time. But at | it also proves that the time had not yet come. waited long for its occasion. The German character coment. The = day, at a eee at Potsdam begat 
ident, to ddatedin eaten Eaten : ~ . In France, Individualism made thorough work. is not revolutionary like the French, but quiet, pauent, one attalion marching past another was received wi oe, 
I . ids as an impediment in the way of gen- | Religion, Philosophy, the Throne, and the whole re- industrious in its own sphere. The Kings had every | the shout: “ Good morning, Democrats!” While this 
4 eral organization (so desirable) on the protective basis. | maining fabric of feudalism were swept away by it. | opportunity to save themselves and to save their States is going on, the Governments are seeking aN oppor. aon 
¥ This can be remedied, however, by the adoption of a In Germany, it changed religious forms and dogmas, | from convulsion, but when were such opportunities Im- | nity een Pp noemares conflict with these uncop. me. 
iW more simple system of guaranties, say that of heal | but left Religion itself with Philosophy, Thrones and | proved? They did not see how all the supports of | querabie } eas. e people that hold them may ca 
i tameraace. 66 practiced | »Say that of health | Feudalism undestroyed. Seeing how it was, one | their thrones had been knocked away and annihilated, shot down, enough of the army may remain obedie: \oek 1 
¥ i , as practised by the Independant Order of | might have supposed the work of denial and destruction | they forgot all promises of reform made in times of |to gain a momentary victory, but such a_ victory wi partia 
’ d Fellows, and by the various Beneficial Societies, | was not necessary here, and that by peaceful and | past danger, and supposed that the world would go on | not stay. Ido not predict, for since February thy tarnit 
x now in existence. Let this guarantee be engrafted | gradual substitution of positive though rational Chris- in their way forever. This was partly owing to their prophets have been at fault, but it is my impressio peril 
upon the constitution of each auxiliary Union, with \tianity would take the place of Traditional Dogmatics, | own folly and partly to Russian influence, for that a within a year there will not be a prince in Germ. ity ch 
. protective! cature, where tl , pas 1 the comprehensive Science of Scholastic Philosophy, Re- wonderful system of absolutism known as Russia has | "y-. e : weet instat 
Ls re, where that is practicable, but inde- | publican Freedom of Kingly Authority and Fraternal | governed at Berlin, Vienna and Munich, as well as at The process of Natural Reérganization cannot,| ain 
hi pendent of it, under all other cirumstances, The | Unity of Feudal Distinctions. But the result shows that | St. Petersburgh. think, be so difficult as has been supposed. The el. ’ Ia 
Health Guaranree would include ladies as well as ge ~ | the end was to be reached by another process. The occasion was found at last, and as usual the sig- | ments are ductile, the federation will almost come (0 mee 
tlemen, each receiving benefits when sick * gen- | The intellectual movement of the last fifty years in | nal came from Paris. The German Revolution tollow- ae itself. Tobe sure there will be section aaa 
tios of contribution to the we sick, in the ra- Germany has been most remarkable. In Literature, ed the days of February by an inevitable necessity, |Jeaiousies and — difficulties, but these will not be paras 
tion to the general fund, but both being | Philosophy and Theology, the notable men have been | but yet it wasa product of Germany and not of pe ky ara ll lack of practical experience ani reall’ 
limited in the amount which either might receive jn | Germans. What other nations can match Géthe,| France. It was the result of a long and profuund | talentin the Nation will also produce difficulties, bv the fe 
any oneyear. In addition to this, the Guarantee wo ld | Schiller, Jean Paul, Kant, Fichte, Hegel? And what | process in the mind and heart of the Nation. How this deficiency every day is curing. ‘The Revolutions I felt 
include the usual provision in the event of 1 we | is the general purpose and upshot ot these men and thoroughly that process had been accomplished was having ihe effect to convert a system-making nao: migh 
@ member, and in the cl ; of the death of | their writings? Individualism, Kant refers all know- | evident from the character of the final explosion. | into a practical one. And as for the civil war, I have ane 
: » and in the charge of widows and orphans. | ledge to the intuitions of the individual and finds the | When the trial came, the Princes were snpported by begun (o disbelieve in that. When the armies ar It 
Phe several Unions would elect representatives to a | Souree of moral obligation only in the dictates of each | their armies alone ; beside their hired and organized | conquered, either by blows or ideas, when the Kis wes’ 
General Union, which should have the dispos I f all man’s own heart; Fichte makes two terms of the Uni- | fighters, they had no friends, when friends were most and Courtiers have fled, or have been guillotined-| agait 
surplus funds ; posal of all | vse, namely. the me and the not-me, that is tosay,| wanted. The whole people were against them, and do not write that word without horror, though | Sure 
It is well kt h i a he puts all creation and the Creator even, as some say, | after an ineffectual and bloody struggle they had to what forces on the bloodshed, and believe that gooi nw 
iown that Beneficial Societies in general | on one side, and the individual in a superior position | yield. They granted free speech and free printing, will exist after it if not by it—by what parties wv ov 
are exceedingly prosperous, so much so, indeed, as to | 0M the other. Hegel makes God come first to self- |and armed the very population that had driven them | such a war be waged? — T 
excite the cupidity of capitalists, who invite ion Ka consciousness in the consciousness of Man, and affirms | to this extremity. Their absolute authority over this| This is the hopeful view of the case. In such » ing t 
call on them, which I hope no one will b insurers tO | 116 individual to be a part of the divinity. Were this | nation was buried in a grave from which it can never Epoch there aaa, terrible dangers, and unior: My: 
oie ti, eee ill be so foolish | the place, the same great tendency might be shown | be roused. But the people, generous and confiding to | Seen causes rise to defeat or pervert the purpose of th: bene 
» as it would be throwing profits in the wrong | conclusively to pervade the German Literature and | the last, believed the promises of the rulers whose |movement. It were a million times better that Rev rude 
direction. For the surplus capital, which these socie- | Theology, but I presume no one acquainted with the | soldiers had but just slaughtered them in the streets, lutions should be peaceful, but how could the Germu way 
ties accumulate, they have no worldly use what matter will deny my assertion that the prominent doc- | believed that they would now assure and protect the eran have been so? How can it be so now! dimi 
except to expend in regalia, and decorati ever, | trine of German thinking and writing since Luther. | very liberty which they had done the utmost to The “a are — Providence decides that they 8 
point you to one Lodge f sites I could | has been individualism. In this way the work of de- | prevent trom coming into existence, and left them in| Must be run. and, atter all, we may be sure is hog 
hich tia) sodge of Odd Fellows in this city, | struction has been done quite as thoroughly as Voltaire } their palaces. neither anarchy nor military despotism, neither {0,) ter 
which has $15,000 accumulated and invested. The |%4 his coadjutors did it in France. All intellectual | There wasa necessity in this, for though the Nation | nor ambition, can wholly defraud the world of the bes pav 
plan proposed is, therefore, no out-of-the-wa © | and religious authority is abolished. Philosophy has | had been educated to the Revolution, its devolopment | fits of such a tremendous process. This is a trite ti look 
ment, but one of tried merit, and y experi- gone to seed and Tueology has said its last word in | had not gone any farther than that. Excluded from a in = Yaga WS is worth remembering. In te I 
dita Canine o @ may be adopted | Strauss and Feuerbach. Neither one nor the other | public affairs by the existing political system, apd | history of the world, 1 Doubt be true at times and Ths 
pense or trouble by all auxiliary Unions. can be said to exist here any longer, having alike con- | compelled to seek a sphere for its activity in literature special cases, it is Hope that is true universally ani eel 
The reflection which I have been able to bestow up- cluded with the negation of themselves. There is no | and philosophy, it had been made a Nation of dream- the long run. bag : ' sir ; 
on the subject of Guaranties, has convinced ° philosophical system which is not laughed at, and not |ers and wrners. Now it had reached the end of that We see then, that Individualism and Socialism 1s" are 
all plans are, after everything is said, b <p wl that | one of the theological dogmas of the church is believed | path and refused to go about in it any longer, but it been deyeloped simultaneously in Germany. They vert 
of existing evils. They j >i id, but mitigations | jn. In a word, Protestantism has completed its pro- | was not yet fitted to undertake the business of its my in aa and heart of the nation ® 80 1 
ola , y in no wise cure them. They | test. And all this, let it be borne in mind, was accom- | own government. Some practical lessons were wanted ividualism is now, by necessity, most prominent vp age 
not worth the attention of associationists any longer plished before the Revolution of February. first, some cultivation of common sense and business | the stage, and its office is to organize the Republic- rite 
than their use supplies meats for the adopti & | While the police, armed with the censorship, rigor- | talent, For this purpose the Revolution halted, and | That done, Socialism will come forward and orgai® of e 
more comprehensive system of operati option of a | ously excluded this movement from the domain of poli- | each of the German absolute Monarclues limited itselt pr Aer 38 # Be future history of the —_ ing 
watt aiinie Wi + yste perations. If all | ues, a most active liberal and Republican propaganda, | and became constitutional. wil comprehend the balanced play of both these S out 
n making stated monthly contributions | has been silently carried on among the people. The| The apparent reconciliation between Courts and ciples. Under them, Germany will become a gre} and 


millions of Germans in the United States, constantly in 
other course we could correspondence with the friends and relatives they had 
adopt. In this country, great ev fol ould | ief, behind them, have been so many revolutionary 
with thecthl feees' sind o , great events follow each other | agents. Their letters, filled with so many enthusiastic 
; a rapidity. The passion for wealth | pictures of the freedom, the order and the prosperity 
is universal, without bringing with it always a disposi- of the new fatherland, animated by that sense of dig- 
tion suited to its legitimate accumulation. That an | nity and independence which belongs to the Republican 
an engine as a Protective Union will ‘ | citizen, have widely and irresistibly undermined the 
on for unholy ye ill not be seized up- | foundations of royal authority and inspired a profound 
. ae ioly purposes, is more than I dare hope. | hatred of the feudal institutions of the country. In 
Yet if on the whole, it is productive of more good than | this way America has had her direct share in emhoetl 
evil, it will be no worse th | olution as she had in that of 1789. After three cen- 
than the present state of things | puries sh had G a f 
and I shall be satisfied. \Semeeaet ack to Germany the principles of the 
G.B., Jr. | But this development in Philosophy, Religion, and 
Politics has taken place in the 19th century, an 
among a people whose nature, as I have said before, is 
eminently social and fraternal. From this fact it has 
The Present and Fatare of Germany. | not taken place alone and unbalanced, but while the 
. mind has been protesting in behalf of liberty and equal- 
Messrs. Greeley & Mc PR - p. Oct. 21, 1848. | ity, the heart has gladly weleomed the great practical 
To judge of the Prccent tiie jidea of the age, and written Fraternity as the best 
ot ts Pat. Ee vente a uture, we must look | pers of its motto. ‘This tendency has also appeared 
ss nabs ened Sitnnhames os and together. History | in Literature ; it is the conclusion of Faust, the sum 
Ame energie metion se isolated accidents. The | ot Wilhelm Meister, and the soul of Zschokk’s admi- 
here by chance ean = nothing, and is not | rable novels. .It has appeared in Philosophy ; it is 
appear in the sie ae a worthless cloud cannot | the essence of Kant’s Categorical Imperative, of Fichte’s 
eta ithout @ cause, hew much less | Destiny of Man, and is even more pronounced in the 
ples from which it Movemsuppeeich. for the princi- | later moralists. And when the Theologians , have 
oni the ends it a ope the orces it brings into action, | declared the rejection of the whole circle of the dogmas, 
the Political and Soci ia ‘ : the most important that | what is it that they erect in their stead? The glo- 
arisen from an onl aoe I has yet witnessed—have | rious affirmation that the actuality of Religion consists 
uel ee geet se. In proportion to its | in the love of man and in good and useful acts toward 
dace. tis wadtios ees a ROCHG, HR On hasan early | the neighbor. Did any thing of this sort accompany 
ts efet. Wien ee rat oe various and profound, and | the sneering destruetivism of Voltaire, or appear in the 
sudden and erushi ted by violence or intrigue, will be | books of his fellow iconoclasts ? 

The Meenas : Moreover, as Individualism has come so slowly and 
with Lather. He oe - modern times began | so late tomaturity in this country, it is a matter of course 
bien ioe s oe the revolt against absolute | that the antagonism of material interests which it has 
D evidesl in conn and proclaimed the liberty of the | produced in France and England, and partially in the 
the Visible Char an of faith. By this the unity of | United States is still only latent. The feudal aristoc- 
nidon ee _ destroyed, and modern civ- | racy has neither been replaced nor balanced by a 
onal ees s character. It was the inaugura- | moneyed aristocracy, and the people are not divided 
a ledcostia = France it begat Voltaire and into hostile classes. For this reason no necessity and 
lute Skepticiem—f. and reached its extreme in Abso- | no prejudice prevents the Germans from taking warning 
aoteaenees 1 mg private independence can go no |by the example of other nations. Because they are 
tended to Politics ; prey neem From Religion it ex- | not a commercial people, they can understand that 
saeaie aaeeeiiin oS - Revolution followed, and the | unregulated competition makes the mass of the popu- 
England it oar aon form, the Republic. In | lation poor, thouh it may enable a country to become 
all aed bein aos t ." Puritans and the Quakers, | rich. Because they are not an industrial people, they 
che Gaeta am ind ce c ange the civil order, crossed | see that the growth of the proletariat, or class of hired 
World. Iti f re the Free States of the New | laborers, is great puplic danger, and that there is 

: isa fruitful principle, this of Individualism, | neither safety nor permanent prosperity so long as the 


, ; ; 

0 build up simple Association at once, it would, in my 
: a , 

estimation, be preferable to any 


Yours, truly, 
ss 


Correspondence of the Tribune. 











dustrial nation, but the laborers will not theredy * 








































People has not been of long duration. The latter | 44 my 
would not suffer the liberties they had won so hardly ruined and degraded ; a great Commercial natiot,” ’ 
to lie idle, and at once commenced in earnest the | Commerce will be the servant not the mistress ; 4" me 
education, of whose benefits they had been so com- nation, but nota nation of usurers and paupers. lea: 
pletely deprived. Free speech and free printing have c. A.D cer 
heen put into constant use, asa matter of course, in Saree Teeny Wo or 
the sphere from which they were before so jealously iy (th 
excluded—politics. The discussion has occupied the The Man in the Reservoir: shu 
widest limits and a large and increasing party have A FANTASIE PIECE. Th 
zealously advoeated the superiority of the Republic to | You may see some of the best society in New Yo tio 
every other form of government. As this threatens | on the top of the Distributing Reservoir, any of thi bre 
the remnants of royal dignity, it calls out the most | fine October mornings. There were two or three fro 
determined opposition from the Princes; forgetting | riages in waiting, and half a dozen senatorial-lo08 set 
that it is only because the people were magnanimous | mothers with young children, pacing the parape! Is 
and forgiving that they retain anything of royalty, too | we basked there the other day in the sunshine-*" sel 
weak-minded to understand that the only way for | watching the pickeral that glide along the lucid co! 
them to be great is to take the lead of the movement of the black pool within, and now looking off vp” 

and render all its subsequent progress easy and bene- | scene of rich and wonderous variety that spreads" an 
ficen:, they presume to think that they can confiseate | the two rivers on either side. ph 
it and cheat their subjects back into their old condition,| “They may talk of Alpheus and Arethus.” murn lik 
or where they do not think this, oppose by a blind and | ed an idling sophomore, who had found his way It 
desprate instinct the execution of the Constitutional | during recitation hours, “but the Croton in di 
measures, the assent to which a few months since was | over an arm of the sea at Spayten-duyvil, and bv ne 
their only salvation. Wherever the people have placed | to sight again in this truncated pyramid, bea's bg pe 
their trust they have been deceived; at Vienna, at hollow. By George, too, the bay yonder looks * >” ni 
Berlin, and at Frankfort, it has again been proved tas everthe /Egean Sea to Byron’s eye, gazing! e 
that the Dynasties are wickedly incorrigible. the Acropolis! But the painted foilage on those ¢ oe 

Such, briefly stated, are the causes and the present the Greeks must have dreamed of such a ves*®” er 

position of the Revolution in Germany. The Princes | phenomenon in the midst of their greyish oliv¢ grant al 
| having recovered from the terror of their defeat, stand in | or they never would have supplied the want °’ re 
open hostility with the People who defeated them, and | their landscape by embroidering their marble '*" 

plot aganst the Liberty which was the prize of the bat- | with gay colors. Did you see that pike brake, °" P 
tle. At Vienna the quarrel seemed about to be settled “1 did not.” J 1 
by force ofarms, but afier two weeksit is even possi- « Zounds! his silver fin flashed upon the black - b 
ble that itmay again be superficially and temporarily | eron, like a restless soul that hoped yet to mou" 

settled. The People are willing but the Assembly is | the pool.” aa h 
weak. In Berlin it is neara rapture and may any day | “The place seems suggestive of fancies to you tl 
be brought toa final contest. Here the People will not | observed in reply to the rattlepate. u 
again be taken in. They will never trust the King “It is, indeed, for Ihave done upa good et b 
again, and if not literally destroyed by his soldiers will | anxious thinking within a circle of a few yards *° 
proclaim the Republic over the ashes of his Throne. | that fish broke just now.” Sa ¢ 
and the Republic proclaimed at Berlin or Vienna, isnot| “A singular place for meditation—the middle “ 

for Prussia or Austria alone, but for the whole of Ger- | reservoir!” 

many, for Poland, for Italy, for Hungary, in time forall | “ You look incredulous, Sir—but't’s a fect. * 

the world. low can never tell, until he is tried, in what *". 


his most earnest meditations may be concentraie? 
am boring you, though ?” 

“Not at all. But you seem so 
spot, I wish you could tell me why that 
down to the water is lashed against the 
yonder corner?” sash 

« That ladder,” said the young man, brigh'*™’ 
the question, “ why the position, perhaps the very 


There is a saying of Henry Heine’s, which was re- 
peated the other day in the Assembly at Paris, to the 
effect that a Revolution would come in this country to 
which 93 would be a trifle. [caunot believe this. 
The Terror of 93 grew out of the fact that the 
Republic was attacked without and within, and stood 
wholly alone. In the only war the German Republic 
will have to wage—a war with Russia—-and this waris 
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oune of that ladder, resulted from my meditations in 





THE HAR 





Alas! companionless forever--save in the exciting 


he reservoir, at which you smiled just now. Shall I | stages of some brisk flirtation, She will live hereafter 


wel] you all about them ?” 
«Pray do.” 


by feeding other hearts with love’s lore she has learn- 
ed from me, and then, Pygmalion-like, grow fond of 


« Weil you have seen the notice forbidding any one | the image she has herself endowed with semblance of 
to fish in the reservoir. Now, when I read that warn- | divinity, until they seem to breathe back the mystery 
ing, the spirit of the thing struck me at once, as infer- | the soul can truly catch from only one. 


ing nothing more than that one should not sully the 
temperance potations of our citizens by steeping bait 
in it of any kind ; but you probably know the common 
way of taking pike with a slip-noose of delicate wire. 
| was determined to have a touch at the fellows with 
this kind of tackle. 

I chose a moonlight night; and an hour before the 
edifice was closed to visitors, I secreted myself within 
ihe walls, determined to pass the night on the top. All 
went as I could wish it. The night proved cloudy, 
put it was only a variable drift of broken clouds which 
obscured the moon. I had a walking cane-rod with 
me which would reach to the margin of the water, and 
several feet beyond, if necessary. To this was at- 
tached the wire about fifteen inches in length. 

] prowled along the parapat for a considerable time, 
put not a single fish could see The clouds made a 
fickering light and shade, that wholly foiled my stead- 
fast gaze. 1 was convinced that should they come up 
thicker my whole night’s adventure would be thrown 
away. “ Why should I not descend the sloping wall 
and get nearer on a level with the fish, for thus alone 
can 1 hope to see one?” The question had hardly 
shaped itself in my mind before I had one leg over the 
iron railing. 

If you look around you will see now that there are 
some half dozen weeds growing here and there amid 
the fissures of the solid masonary. In one of the fis- 
sures from whence these spring, I planted a foot, and 
began my descent. The reservoir was fuller than it is 
now, and a few strides would have carried me to the 
margin of the water. Holding on to the cleft above, I 
felt round with one foot fora place to plant it below 
me. 

In that moment the flap of a pound pike made me 
look round, and the roots of the weed upon which I 
partially depended, gave way as I was in the act of 
turning. Sir, one’s senses are sharpened in. deadly 
peril; as Llive now, I distinctly heard the bells of Trin- 
ity chiming midnight, as I rose to the surface the next 
instant, immersed in the stone cauldron, where I must 
swim for my life heaven only could tell how long! 

Iam a capital swimmer ; and this naturally gave 
me a degree of self-possesson. Falling as I had, I of 
course had pitched out some distance from the sloping 
parapet. A few strokes brought me to the edge. I 
really was not yet certain but that I could clamber up 
the face of the wall anywhere. I hoped that I could. 
Ifelt certain at least there was some spot where I 
might get hold with my hands, even if I did not ulti- 
mately ascend it. 

I tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the wall 
was so vertical that it did not even rest me to lean 
against it. I felt with my hands and with my teet.— 
Surely, I thought, there must be some fissure like those 
in which that ill-omened weed had found a place for 
its root ! 

There was none. My fingers became sore in busy- 
ing themselves with the harsh and iuhospitable stones. 
My feet slipped from the smooth and slimy masonary 
beneath the water; and several times my face came in 
rude contact with the wall, when my foothold gave 
way on the instant that Iseemed to have found some 
diminutive rocky cleet upon which I could stay myself. 

Sir, did you ever see a rat drowned in a half- filled 
hogshead ? how he swims round, and round ; and af- 
ter vainly trying the sides again and again with his 
paws, fixes his eyes upon the upper rim as if he would 
look himself out of his watery prison. 

I thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him as 
I had often watched thus his dying agonies, when a 
cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys are horribly cruel, 
sir; boys, women, and savages. All child-like things 
are cruel; cruel from a want of thought and from per- 
verse ingenuity, although by instinct each of these is 
so tender. You may not have observed it, but a sav- 
age is as tender to its own young as a boy is toa favo- 
rite puppy—the same hoy that will torture a kitten out 
of existence. I thought, then, I say, of the rat drown- 
ing ina half-filled cask of water, and lifting his gaze 
out of the vessel as he grew more and more desperate, 
and I flung myself on my back, and floating thus,fixed 
my eyes upon the face of the moon. 

The moon is well enough, in her way, however you 
may look at her; but her appearance is, to say the 
least of it, peculiar to a man floating on his back in the 
centre of a stone tank, with a dead wall of some fifteen 
or twenty feet rising squarely on every side of him, 
(the young man smiled bitterly as he said. this, and 
shuddered once or twice before he went on, musingly.) 
The last time I had noted the planet with any emo- 
tion she was on the wane. Mary was with me,I had 
brought her out here one morning to look at the view 
from the top of the reservoir. She said little of the 
scene, but as we talked of our old and childish loves, 
I saw that its fresh features were incorporating them- 
selves with tender memories of the past, and I was 
content. 

There was a rich golden haze upon the landscape, 
and as my own spirits rose amid the voluptuous atmos- 
phere, she pointed to the waning planet, discernible 
like a faint gash in the welkin, and wondered how long 
it would be before the leaves would fall! Strange gir! ! 
did she mean to rebuke my joyous mood, as if we had 
no right to be happy while nature, withering in her 


How anxious she will be lest the coroner shall have 
discovered any of her notes in my pocket ! ; 

I felt chilly as this last reflection crossed my mind. 
Partly at thought of the coroner, partly at the idea of 
Mary being unwillingly compelled to wear mourning 
for me, incase of snch a disclosure of our engagement. 
It is a provoking thing fora girl of nineteen to have to 
go into mourning for a deceased lover, at the begin- 
ning of her second winter in the metropolis. 

The water, though, with my motionless position, 
must have had something to do with my chilliness. I 
see sir, you think that I tell my story with great levity; 
but, indeed, indeed I should grow delirious did I ven- 
ture to hold steadily to the awfulness of my feelings 
the greater part of that night. I think indeed, I mast 
have been most of the time hys‘erical with horror, for 
the vibrating emotions I have recapitulated did pass 
through my brain even as I have detailed them. 

But as I now became calm in thought, I summoned 
up again some resolution of action. 

I will begin at that corner (said I) and swim around 
the whole enclosure. I will swim slowly, and again 
feel the sides of the tank with my feet If die I must, 
let me perish at least from well directed though ex- 
hausting efforts, not sink from mere bootless weariness 
in sustaining myself till the morning shall bring relief. 

The sides of the place seemed to grow higher as I 
now kept my watery course beneath them. It was 
not altogethera dead pull. I had some variety of emo- 
tion in making my circuit. When I swam in the sha- 
dow. it looked to me more cheerful beyond in the moon- 
light. When I swam in the moonlight I had the hope 
of making some discovery when I should again reach 
the shadow. I turned several times on my back + 
rest just where those wavy lines would meet. Th: 
stars looked viciously bright to me from the bottom of 
that well; there was such a company of them ; they 
were so glad in their lustrous revelry; and they had 
such space to move in! I was alone sad to despair, 
in a strange element, prisoned, and a solitary gazer 
upon the mocking chorus. And yet there was noth- 
ing else with which I could hold communion! 

I turned upon my breast and struck out almost fran- 
tically, once more. The stars were forgotten, the 
moon, the very world of which I as yet formed a part, 
my poor Mary hers: If was forgotten. I thought only 
of the strong man there perishing ; of me in my lusty 
manhood, in the sharp vigour of my dawning prime, 
with faculties illimitable, with senses all alert, battli:: 
there with physical obstacles which men like myseif 
had brought together for my undoing. The Eternal 
could never have willed this thing! I could not and I 
would not perish thus. And I grew strong in insolence 
of self-trust ; and I laughed sloud as I dashed the slug- 
gish water from side to side. 

Then came an emotion of pity for myself—of wild, 
wild regret ; of sorrow, oh, infinite for a fate so deso- 
late, a doom so dreary, so heart-sickening. You may 
laugh at the contradiction if you will, sir, but I felt 
that I could sacrifice my own life on the instant to re- 
deem another fellow-creature from such a place of 
horror, from an end so piteous. My souland my vital 
spirit seemed in that desperate moment, to be seperat- 
ing ; while one in parting grieved over the deplorable 
fate of the other. 

And then I prayed! 

I prayed, why or wherefore I know not. It was 
not from fear. It could not have been in hope. The 
days of miracles are passed, and there was no natural 
law by whose providential interposition I could be 
saved. I did not pray. it prayed of itself, my soul 
within me. 

Was the calmness that I now felt, torpidity? the 
torpidity that precedes dissolution, to the strong swim- 
mer who, sinking from exhaustion, must at last add a 
bubble to the wave as he suffocates beneath the ele- 
ment which now denied his mastery? If it were so, 
how fortunate was it that my floating rod at that mo- 
ment attracted my attention as it dashed through the 
waterby me. I saw on the instant that a fish had en- 
tangled himself in the wire noose. The rod quivered, 
plunged, came again to the surface and rippled the 
water as it shot in arrowy flight from side to side of the 
tank. At last driven towards the southeast corner of 
the reservoir, the small end seemed to have got foul 
somewhere. The brazen butt, which, every time the 
fish sounded, was thrown up to the moon, now sank 
by its own weight ,showing that the other end must be 
fast. But the cornered fish, evidently anchored some- 
where by that short wire, floundered several times to 
the surface before I thought of striking out to the spot. 

The water is low now and tolerably clear. You may 
see the very ledge there sir, in yonder corner, on which 
the small end of my rod rested when I secured the pike 
with my hands. I did not take him from the slip- 
noose, however; but standing upon the ledge, handled 
the rod in a workman-like manner, as I flung that 
pound pickere] over the iron railing upon the top of the 
parapet. Therod, as I have told you, barely reached 
from the railing to the water. It wasa heavy, strong 
bass rod which I had borrowed in the “ Spirit of the 
Times” office ; and when I discovered that the fish at 
the end of the wire made a strong enough knot to pre- 
vent me from drawing my tackle away from the rail- 
ing aronnd which it twined itself as I threw, why, as 


pomp, and the sickly moon wasting in the blaze of | you can at once see,I had but ltttle difficulty in mak- 


noontide, were there to remind us of “ the-gone-for’ 
ever?” “They will all renew themselvesjdear Mary,” 
said I, encouragingly ; and there is one that he will 
ever keep tryste alike with thee and Nature through 
all seasons, if thou wilt be but true to one of us, and 
remain as now a child of nature.” 

A tear sprang to her eye, and then searching her 
pocket for her card-case, she remembered an engage- 
ment to boganane at Miss Lawson’s opening of fall 
bonnets, at 2 o'clock ! 

And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, I thought of 
her now. You have probably outlived this sort of 
thing, sir; but 1, looking at the moon, as I floated 
there upturned to her yellow light, thought of the loved 
being whose tears [knew would flow when she heard 
of my singular fate, at once so grotesque, yet melan- 
choly to awfulness. 

And how often we have talked, too, of that Carian 
thepherd who epent his damp nights upon the hills, 
&2zing as I do on the lustrous planet! Who will re- 
vel with her amid those old superstitions? Who, from 
*treown unlegened woods, will evoke their yet unde- 
tected, haunting spirits? Who peer with her in pry- 
ing scrutiny into nature’s laws, and challange the whis- 
Wh of poetry from the voiceless throat of matter? 
ati o laugh merrily over the stupid guesswork of ped- 
— that never mingled with the infinitude of nature, 
P Tough love exhaustless and all-embracing as we have? 

Sor girl, she will be companionless 


ing my way up the face of the wal! with such assistance. 
The ladder which attracted your notice is,as you see, 
lashed to the iron railing in the identical spot where I 
thus made my escape ; and for tear of similar accidents 
they have placed another one in the corresponding 
corner of the other compartment of the tank ever since 
‘my remarkable night’s adventure in the reservoir. 





We give the above singular relation verbatim as 
heard from the lips of our chance acquaintance ; and, 


although strongly temptedto “ work it up” after the | 


fantastic style of a famous German namesake, preter 


that the reader should have it in its American simpli- 
city. c. F. H. 
————__—_—_—L 
From the National Era. 


Labor and Capital. 


Mr. Baitey :—My attention has been recently at- 
tracted to the public journals, on the subject of Labor and 
Capital, and the relation they sustain to each other, 
more especially the views that have been given to the 
public in the New York Tribune. My present purpose 
is to state the results of my own reflections, and what 
I parpose to do in relation to this subject. 

The power of wealth, and the dispositions of its pos- 
sessors generally to depress the wages of labor—to 
make the necessity of the poor their opportunity to add 

i rapidly to their accumulated fortunes—and the tyranny 
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boring population of every country, atthe hands of 


: ares TT a a 
and oppression which is endured by the mass of the la *| to business, and the production of the best quality of 
| work. This will give to the establishment a high 
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those who possess the property--are subjects of the | reputation and place it upon a firm basis. 


most engrossing interest to all the truly philanthro- | 


pie throuzhout the civilized world. The distressed 
condition of Ireland, from this very cause, combined 
with a most oppressive and degrading ecclesiastical 
tyranny, proclaims most emphatically, “‘ Man does not | 
feel for Man.” Many other nations of Europe are in | 
but a little better condition. In our country, we see, 
in the system of slavery, a perfect demonstration of the 
same tyrannical disposition. Nor is this oppression 
confined to these extreme and prominent cases. It) 
exists in the rules and regulations of every department | 
of business, to a greater or lessextent. The standard | 
writers on jurisprudence, moral philosophy, and politi- 
eal economy, have overlooked the injustice of the reg"- 
lations which the more fortunate portion of our fellow- | 
beings have instituted, to gratify their selfishness and 
cupidity and to increase their power to oppress. These | 
wfiters seem to have taken it for granted, that these | 
time-honored regulations were right, without bringing | 
to bear upon them the searching scrutiny of the Eternal 
principles of justice and benevolence, 
I will here state a few simple facts which will not. 
be disputed. All wealth is the product of labor, except | 
so far as the elements of wealth have been given to! 
us by the Creator. These reside in the earth in its’ 
native state, in the beasts that roam over its surface, in 
the waters with which it is interspersed and divided, | 
in the mines that lie hidden in its deep recesses, and 
in the physical and intellectual power of man. This 
power must be brought to bear upon all the other ele- | 
ments, before they can be made to furnish us with the 
comforts and conveniencies of life. The dense and 
majestic forest must be made to retire by the muscular 
arm of the hardy woodsman, in order to make the! 
earth yield for us the delicious provisions with which 
our tablesare spread. The sweat of the brow, and 
the intense exertion of the intellect, must be brought | 
to bear upon the red, earthy substance of which iron 
and steel are made, and the ten thousand instruments 
for onr use and convenience, which are manufactured 
from these metals, before it ean become available. | 
The enme intellect and physical exertions are brought 
into requisition to furnish us with the moral and intel- 
lectual teast which is daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly, furnished us in such abundant profusion, by 
the heroes of the pen, type, and the press. Every- 
thing valuable is produced by labor in some of its forms. | 
The question, then, arises, is the laborer entitled to| 
all or only a part, of what he produces? In the sim- 
ple form where property is produced by labor alone, 
no one will deny that he who performs the laber has 
the exclusive right to the products. But suppose, in 
order to make Labor more effiicient and productive, 
we combine Capital with Labor—What proportion of 
the producti belong to each? Now, as Capital is the 
product of previous labor, the natural and just conclu- 
sion is, that both Labor and Capital are each entitled 
to their share in the products, just in proportion to the | 
amount appropriated. To illustrate: suppose a man 
with a capital of $5,000 to invest the same in a rope- 
factory ; he employs 30 hands, at $1 per day each ; | 
making due allowance for lost time, they labor in the 
aggregate 300 days duringthe year. The wages of, 
the workmen amount to $9,000, which is paid out of | 
the proceeds of the business, Allow the emmployer| 
$1,000 for his labor in obtaining materials, making 
sales, and managing the business——add this to his cap- | 
ital ot $5,000, which makes $6,000. At the end of | 
the year, he finds, after making an iuventory and set- | 
tling up all accounts, he has accumulated, over all ex- | 
pences, including the wages of his hands and his own | 
salary, $2,000. Taking the basis I have presented, | 
the employer would be entitled to $800 of the nett | 
profit, and the workmen $2,200, or $40 each in ad- 
dition to his wages. Now I ask, is there any justice in 
permitting the employer, the capitalist, to appropriate | 
the whole 2,000 dollars nett profit to himself? I} 
know the settled regulations of bnsiness give it to him, | 
but is it morally just ? 
I promised at the commencement of this article to | 
state what I proposed to do in relation to this sabject. | 
Be it known, thenjthatI am a mechanic, (carriage | 
maker,) and have accumulated a few hundred dollars ; | 
having had several years’ experience in conducting | 
business and intending to change my location, 1 have, | 
upon mature reflection, concluded to adopt something 
like the following plan of business operations in | 
future : 
1. I will invest what money I can command in the | 
business of wagon and carriage making. 
2. I will opena book, in which shall be entered an} 
| inventory of all money and property which I have in- 
|vested in said business, credited to myself. If any | 
of the hands in my employ have money they wish to | 
invest, L will receive it, and enter it to their credit. | 
3. I willvemploy upon these terms, to wit: I will! 
| pay to each such wages as may be agreed on, in propor- | 
| tion to the skill and capacity of each, to be paid weekly, 
or whenever called for. I will also allow myself such | 
| wages asI think just. At the end of the year, I will | 
ascertain what amount of nett profit, if any, has been | 
tinade—each hand employed, including myself and 
| apprendions shall be entitled to receive, in addition to | 
the stipulated wagesand money invested, if any, a | 
| share of the nett profit of the business, which shall be 
lin proportion to the combined amount of wages and | 
| money invested. 
4. I will employ no hands for a less term than one 
‘year, except on probatoin: provided, however, that if| 
|any one becomes dissatisfied, he sha!l have the privi- 
‘lege of leaving, or if I am dissatisfied, I shall have 
‘the privilege of discharging him at any time. In| 
i that case, he shall be entitled to his stipulated wages, | 
and no profit. 
5. The amount of labor performed by each hand, | 


i is seseseesnensse=sensemeennese 





including myself, shall be entered upon a book, at the | 
| close of each week. In short, a strict account shall be 
_kept of all the business transacted, and all the books | 
‘shall be open to the the inspection of all hands, | 
j at all times. 
6. I will reserve to myself the entire control of | 
the business. This I consider necessary to preserve 
| subordination. 
I will now state the benefit Iexpect to derive from 
this plan: 
I shall avoid that hostility of feeling so common be- 

tween the laborer and the employer, which, in cities | 
‘and large manufacturing establishments, often exhibits | 
itself in strikes, in the formation of trades unions, Ke. 
[nstead of this, I shall secure the friendship and good 
| will of all persons in ny employ, and thus be able to} 
exert a moral and religious influence over them, which 
would be impossible under the usual! system. 

I shall be able to get the best hands the country 
affords, and secure them permanently. Every busi- 
ness man understands the disadvantages of a frequent 
change of hands. 

All being interested in the business, I shall avoid 
waste and extravagance, and secure diligent attention | 








| had only,ten hours’ toil? 


The last consideration I will name, and towering 
high above all others in importance, is, that it is but 
just that Labor, which is the source of all Capital, 
should not be robbed of its proportion of the profits 
of business. This is so plain a dictate of common 
sense, that a bare statement of it should be sufficient 
to commend it to the favor of every one who has so 
far mastered self as to be willing to po riaut—so I 
shall enjoy the consciousness that I have obeyed the 
dictates of the noblest faculties of the soul, and the 
precepts of that unerring rule which requires me to 
DEAL JusTLy, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
God. This will bring peace to my mind, and sweet 
balmy sleep to my pillow of rest. 

* * 


* ° * Justice. 





Jenny Linp in Dustin.—Jenny Lind is creating 
more excitement in Dublin than all the rebellions and 
insurrections. She was announced to appear, and the 
box-office had been previously opened. Some idea may 


| be furmed of the commotion, by the following extract 


fromn the Freeman's Journal: 

“ Yesterday morning the box-office of the Theatre- 
Royal was opened for purpose of giving the public an 
opportunity of selecting places in the house in order to 
hear the ‘ Sweedish Nightingale.’ There was down- 
right positive excitement manifested—nearly as much 
as if the ‘charmer’ were present. We have not 
beheld the like for a long time. As early as ten 
o'clock carriages, cars, gigs, and other vehicles drove 
from all directions towards the Talbot Arcade, and 
not only Hawkin’s street, but the equare in front of the 
theatre soon became crowded. ‘The Arcade itself 
was thronged by human beings—young ladies—aye 
and old ladies too—were prominent in the crowd. 
They did not complain in the least of the pushing and 
crushing which they endured. The fact is the scene 
could not be likened to anything we know of. Men 
came out of the box-office with smiling faces and 
torn coats (black frock and dress,) not thinking of the 
garments at all, but looking with complacency on their 
tickets,and envied by their less fortunate neighbors, 


who could not get in to pay their several thirty shillings 
for as many box seats. Altogether it was laughable 
to witness the eagerness with which the crowd pressed 


forward to secure places. Some policemen were pres- 
ent to keep order (?), and the party who procured a 
ticket or tickets had to retire through another door, 
and let his next neighbor take up a position before our 
old friend, Mr. Barry; the box-keeper. The theatre 
has been measured from pit to top gallery, and eighteen 
inches allowed for each seat. ‘The seats have all been 
numbered, and the persons procuring tickets receive 
corresponding numbers, so that no inconvenience, an- 
noyance, or disappointment can occur, as each ticket 
holder will be shown to the seat corresponding with the 
number. The'side passages at the pit have been sup- 
plied with seats, and the exact number of seats will be 
disposed of, so that no crush will be experienced by the 
visitors who have paid for hearing the gifted vocalist, 
whose visit has caused such sensation amongst the play- 
going people of the city.” 


a 


Tue Trapve ww Carty Murper.—The London press 
is calling attention to the poisonings which have become 
a practice among certain classes of the English popn- 
lation, for the sake of gain, by frauds on insurance 
offices and burial clubs ; and shows reasons for suppos- 
ing that the known cases are but a few instances of a 
crime which is to a wide extent undetected, espe- 
cially in the factory districts. At Preston, where 23,- 
000 members are enrolled in three burial societies, 
statistics suggest a very dark suspicion. Only healthy 
children are accepted for enrollment, and sixteen 
weekly payments are exacted before the benefit can 
accrue to the person who enrolls a child ; accordingly, 
between the ages of two months and six months, the 
mortality among children enrolled, is less than that 


| among the unentered children of the geneial popula- 


tion ; but after six months it is greater; that is the 
healthier children, who are insured, die off faster than 
the uninsured and siekly. 

‘ The average amount granted at death,’ says the 
London Daily News, ‘is between eight and nine 
pounds ; and it is not unfrequent to find that an infant 
is enrolled in three or four different burial clubs, so 


that the premium for its death becomes as much as 
| twenty pounds, 


In the manufacturing districts where 
the mother of afamily is working in a factory, the 
infants are entrusted to hired nurses, who often take 
charge of the children of several families at the same 
time. Now, itis by no means rare to find these hired 
nurses speculating on the decease of their charges, by 
enrolling them in burial clubs, in the expectation that 
a speedy death may ensure a large. return for invest- 
ment. It is unnescessary to allude to the easy meth- 
ods by which this gambling speculation may be re- 
alized, for negligent treatment, with the aid of God- 
frey’s cordial, will soon terminate the life of a child, 
under circumstances in which criminal intention could 
not be construed. ‘hese pecuniary inducements to 
negligent treatment act upon parents themselves. 
‘The chaplain of Preston jail mentions the case of the 
sickness of a child of a nurse, who being offered by 
her sympathising mistress the services of her own 


| medical man, declined them on the ground of the en- 


rollment of the child in two burial clubs, and the con- 
sequent gain by its death.’ 

This systematic child murder appears too horrid for 
belief, but unquestionable facts prove that it is, alas, too 
true.—Alhany Knickerbocker. 

Jee ES 

Humere Origin oF Lirerary anp Scientiric Men. 
—What have evening hours done for mechanics who 
What in the moral, what in 
the religious, what in the scientific world? Hearken to 
these facts! One of the best editors the Westminster 
Review could ever boast, and one of the most brilliant 
writers of the passing hour, was a cooper in Aberdeen. 
One of the editors of a London daily journal was a ba- 
kerin Elgin; perhaps the best reporter of the Times 
was a weaver in Edinburgh; the editor of the Witness 
wasa Blacksmith in Dundee; another was a watch- 
maker in Banff ; the late Dr. Milnes, of China, was a 
herdboy in Rhynia ; the Principal of the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s College at Hong Kong, was a saddier 
at Huntly; the leading mechanist on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, with £700 a year, was a mecha- 
nic in Glasgow ; and perhaps the richest iron founder 
in England wasa working man in Moray. Sir James 
Clark, her Majesty’s physician, was a druggist in Banff. 
Joseph Hume wasa sajlor first, and then a laborer at 
the Pestle and Mortar at Montrose; Mr. McGregor, the 
member for Glasgow, was a poor boy in Rosshire; Mr. 
Wilson, the member for Westbury, was a ploughman 
in Haddington; and Arthur Anderson, the member 
for Orkney, earned his bread by the sweat of his brow 
in the Ultima Thule. 
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Of modern civilization, the natura) fruits are contempt for 
Others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck'ess adventure, and commercial! convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come. and can only come from the new application 
o! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, tocommerce, to business, to active life. 

Wittiam Evcery CHanninea. 


Capital in Association. 
We find the following article in the Univercalum 
of last week, and we reproduce it, because it expresses 
as strongly as can be expressed the doctrines of the 
Communists on the subject of Capital. The reader 
will perceive, too, that it is a covert attack upon some 
of the leading doctrines of Fourier, though the name 
of that great Thinker is not mentioned. 
“A system of associated and co-operative labor must be 
the result of growth and harmonious combination, not of 


arbitrary arrangement after any given formula, And in 
considering the question of the relation of wealth to la- 


bor it may be we!l to remark, that where the principle of | 


awarding to capital a portion of the products of labor, 
is recognized, it will ever be impossible to place the labor- 
er above the power which money exerts over him, osten- 
sibly one of the objects for which they combine. For it 
can make no pirticular difference, whether society is or- 
ganized after the system of some master, or whether it 
perpetuates the same chaotic misrule which now exists, if 
the wealth of the country ia allowed to tax the labor of 
the country, some two or three times its amount each gen- 


eration, increasing in its exactions as itself increases, the | 


laborer must continue to be oppressed and crushed more 
and more. 

“ Now the fact that in an association, wealth could not 
be produced with greater facility, would only prove that 
in it labor must be more degraded; for what is a vast 
manufacturing establishment, but an association for this 
object, to produce wealth? The objection is that the capi- 
talist, and not the laborer, owns the products of the toil. 
But how then is the as‘ociation to remedy this? Cer- 
tainly not by perpetuating the very evil complained of, 
not by inereasing the facilities for prodacing wealth, for 
that would only subject labor to greater contributions; 
and, besides, labor i+ already organized physically, the 
great difficulty being in the unjust method by which its 
products are distributed. 

“None but a most sordid reason can be given why cap- 
ital should be allowed to divide, with the active agent, the 
products of toil or skill. We know of no grounds of jus- 
tice on which pa& labor should be paid more than pres- 
ent. To assume it, is to lay all future generations of la- 
borers under an onerous tax, which shall increase yearly 
and daily to the end of time. It isurged that to remu- 
nerate the owner of capital is necessary for the present, 
but that it will not be allowedin the perfected associa- 
tion. But upon what basis does this assertion rest ? Will 
it not greatly increase the possessions of the rich, and as 
they will be allowed a monopoly of the passive agent, may 
they fot make their own terms with the active? As the 
possession of the soil, especially, is controlled by the few, 
the association will not be able to carry out its plans for 
the protection of libor, however great the desire. It 
willhave to give capital its market value of compensa- 
tion, and it can give labor no more. Embracing, there- 
fore, the great evil which oppresses labor out of the asso- 
ciation, it eannot save it from ilke oppression within. Be- 
cause the monopolist without, will be able to produce 
wealth as fust as the as-ociation possibly can, and the 
capitalist will invest his money where it will bring the 
greatest premium, or in other words, where it will be al- 
lowed to extort the greatest amount from the laborer. 

“Suppose an association, where a number of persons 
represent the capital, owning the soil and most of the 
improvements. 
in a duplicate ratio in each period of ten years. Either 
such, then, must be the increase of the property in mar- 
ket value, or else the class, which will constantly diminish 
in numbers, will be enabled to extend their possessions, 
and thus lay a greater amount of labor under contribu- 
tion, in thus rendering it impossible that the laborers as a 
class, should ever become owners of the soil, and, asa 
consequence, of their own labor. It may be admitted that 
as property accumulates, the rates will diminish; but this 
will not benefit the laborer, because, although the per 
centage is less, the aggregate amount will become great- 
er and greater, as the principal will increase much faster 
than the rates diminish. If the association pay six per 
cent. onthe amount of stock, the first term of years, and 
only five the second, the labor will be more severely taxed 
the second term than the first, because the amount of 
stock, upon which usury must be paid, will be doubled. 
No one will deny that the condition of labor is more de- 
yressed in England, where the rate is three per cent. than 
in our western States, where it is four or five times as 
much; the reason being, that the capital is so enormous 
that at so low a rate, it absorbs almost the whole product 
of labor. Indeed,there is no other way in which labor can be 
oppressed, than this system of paying dead capital a por- 
tion of its products. You may propose to pay it wages, 
which shall give it at least, a minimum supply of its own 

roductions; but thisdoes not depend upon your bye- 
aws, but upon the condition you will beable to make with 
capital ; so that, after all, the boasted systems of organi- 
zation, amounts to nothing more nor less, than a machine 
for facilitating the transfer of the rewards of industry 
from the hands of the toiling, to the pocket of the Land- 
lord and Usurer 

“ A civil reform must precede, then. any general sys- 
tem of association, unless men of wealth can be induced 
to put in their capital and labor on the same footing with 
others. If monopoly of the soil were not allowed, such a 
thing as usance would be unknown. The land and labor 
being freed, there would be no lack of the necessary 
means to carry on the business of the organization, and a 
system of association would grow . spontaneously from 
the new relations and conditions. hat it would imme- 
diately realize the prophetic conceptions of Fourier or 
Davis may well be questioned; that it would be organ- 
ized on equitable and harmonious rinciples cannot be 
doubted. But we have no faith in the success of any ex- 
periment, which shall involve the wrong and injustice 
growing out of the divoreement of the race from the bo- 
som of the earth, their common mother. This relation is 
ordained of Nature, and cannot be violated without dis- 
astrous results. To think of securing harmony, while 
sanctioning this horrible discord, is the grossest impiety. 
To suppose that we may rescue labor from —- b 
involving in our system the only evil under which it suf. 
fers, is equally absurd. There is no other way by which man 
can be protected in the enjoyment of the products of his 
toil, than by establishing his right to labor for himself. 
Think not, then, to benefit the worker by conciliating the 
oppressions of capital. ‘ Ye cannot serve God and am- 
mon.’ J. K. 1” 


With many of these remarks we most unhesitatingly 
agree, particularly those which assert that Association 
must be the result of a gradual and harmonious social 
growth. We have no taith in schemes, plans, experi- 
ments and what not, by which it is proposed to build 
up new societies wholly independent of the state and 
tendencies of existing society. They all seem to us 
as nothing more than the renewal of that old attempt, 
made on the plains of Shinar, to raise a tower whose 
top should reach to Heaven, and we can only expect 
from them the same disastrous catastrophe. The ca- 


At present rates, this capital will increase | 
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lreer of Humanity is a providential development. It | proportion to what it produces ; yet this rule is liable 


pursues laws of growth as fixed as those which control | to considerable modifications in practice. But with 


the unfoldings of the human body. These may be 
_retardee or quickened by the voluntary action of man, 
but they can not be invented. Al! that the best intel- 
| leet can do is to find out what they are,and obey them ; 
‘itcan not multiply or alter them. “ Who by taking 
| thought can add one cubit to his stature ?” 
| We also agree with this writer in regard to the 
| ownership of the soil. The world in which we live is 
God’s world, and not man’s; or, rather, God has com- 
mitted the Earth to the keeping of Man, that it may 
be cultivated and adorned, and thereby be made the 
‘happy home of all the countless generations of our 
‘race. No individual has been granted the right to any 
portion of it ‘* to have and to hold for him, his heirs and 
assigns, forever and ever.” It is the common heritage 
of the whole brotherhood,—a patrimony derived from 
the common Father, for the free and unrestricted use 
|of the common family. Every exclusive appropriation 
of it isa robbery, or capital crime against the funda- 
mental rights of our race. Yet the soil must be sub- 
dued and cultivated: it can not be left as in the No- 
madic state, always free to the first comer: there must, 
| therefore, be some understanding as to the time and 
| mode in which it shall be cultivated, or, in other words, 
some just organic distribution of it to all men and bo- 
dies of men who are willing to work it into value. 
The Sword and the Law, in times past, have essayed 
such a distribution, but they have only caused a most 
| unjust and iniquitous seclusion of it into the hands of a 
few. 
| But we do not agree with this writer in his desire to 
oust Capital from all participation in the results of Pro- 
duction. 
| ments hitherto, Capital has taken the lion’s share ; no 
‘one doubts, that, like the monkey in the fable, it has 
!used the hand of Labor to snatch its chesnuts from the 
‘fire ; no one doubts that its enormous powers have en- 
labled it to shoot up into gigantic and horrid abuses: 
; but let us not confound these abuses of it with its true 
uses, and, in a moment of indignant reaction, avenge 
its wrongs by flying to an opposite extreme. 

| The right of Capital to a return of some kind for the 
productive employment of it, depends upon the pre- 
liminary question, whether there can be a right of 
‘property at all. If we decide that there is no such 
thing as property, we dispose of the whole subject sum- 
marily enough ; but if we accept the universal inter- 
,ests of our race, and the conclusive reasonings by which 
| they may be fortified, we say that the word property, 
| which is found in all languages, has some meaning ; 
the only inquiry is as to the significance of the word, 
or what truly constitutes property. 
| We have already given our understanding of the 
term, in a series of articles, in which we contended 
that the results of a mau’s own labor were his proper- 
ty ; that these results represented his proprium, or 
| selfhood, and that therefore they were proper to him, 
lor his property. For if a man has no right to that 
which he creates, to that which alone of ail the world 
he has produced, then there is no such thing as proper- 
ty. But if he has such right of property, then, in the 
very nature of the case, it is his, and he may dispose 
of it as he pleases, on the single condition, that he in- 
fringes no right of another. He may give it away, 
throw it away, or bequeath it to his children, just as he 
thinks best, provided that in doing either, he does not 
impair the ability of others to enjoy God's universe. 
Much more, then, has he a right to dispose of it in 
such a way as will add to the ability of others to attain 
the highest delights of existence. 

Now, there are but two ways in which a man can 
dispose of the results of his labor, namely, in unpro- 
|ductive consumption or the gratification of his own 
| desires, or else, in productive consumption or the re- 
| production of objects of value. Thus, if my labor har 

brought me one hundred dollars worth more than I care 
to expend for mere subsistence, I have a right to disburse 
the remainder as I may choose, either in a fine pic- 
ture, a bottle of wine, or a newly invented jenny. To 
take this right away from me, is to take away my in- 
dividuality, my free personal existence, and render me 
a mere spoke in a wheel, a mere member or part of 
| scene tremendous and overbearing machine. Nay, we 
go so far as to say that a man may dispose of what he 
has made even whimsically—for his whims are a part 
of his personal life, and so long as he invades not the 
life or the meaas of life in others, he is free to act out 
his own life. 

But suppose that a person consumes the results of 

| his labor, or his capital, productively—that is, suppose 
he puts it into the form of a rake, or hoe, and lends it 
to a laborer who has not yet any capital or preserved 
labor to depend upon, by which means his labor is 
made ten-fold more effective, is the capitalist entitled 
to no return for his agency out of the proceeds? Is 
his hoe or rake to pass for nothing, though it may have 
rendered the laborer’s hands the most essential service ? 
Mind, we do not deny his right to give his hoe, out 
and out, tothe workingman ; but we merely ask, when 
|he does not give his capital thus, but agrees to part 
| with it for the benefit of another, has he not in justice 
jsome right to a return? Is not the laborer indebted 
| to this preserved labor for a greater production than 
|he could otherwise have obtained? And if he is, 
| should not a portion of the surplus produced go to him 
| who furnished a part of the means? 

We confess, that as we are at present informed, the 
| thing appears clear. The main difficulty in our minds, 
is not as to the right of Capital, but simply as to the 
share of a joint product which should go respectively 
to Capital and to Labor. The obvious rule, according 











No one doubts that in all social arrange- 
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that branch of the discussion we have not now to deal, 
the question being whether Capital has any right at all. 
We think we have shown that it has some Right. 

Bat we may add, that in admitting the rights of 
Capital, we do not admit a principle which will neces- 
sarily lead to the excesses of which our extract speaks. 
There are limitations upon Capital imposed by the 
true Order of Society, which will deprive it of all inju- 
rious power, and make it what it should be, the willing 
and genial ally of Labor. This we shall show. 





The Philadelphia Saturday Post and Fourier. 


The above named paper of last week indulges in 
several very erroneous statements with regard to Fou- 
rier, among the chief of which are the following : 


“ Pourier, it is well known, held and published the most 
radical notions upon these subjects. Csrrying out his 
great main principle of “ passional attraction,” or, in other 
words, that every one has a right to do what he feels in- 
clined to do, he advocates the utmost freedom, or rather 
license, in relation to this matter. Hesees no more virtue 
in chastity than in incontinence—he considers them both 
mere matters of constitutional organisation, and would 
have them both held in equal honor, and equally provided 
for in his phalanxes.” 

It isa simple falsehood that Fourier advocates “li- 
cense” in regard to the sexual relations, and the 
writer who utters it only proves his utter incom- 
petence to the criticism he attempis. In the first 
place, it is not even an approximate definition of 
“passional attraction,” to say that it consists “ in the 
right of every one to do what he is inclined to do,” 
unless you at the same time demand with Fourier such 
an organization of society as shall perfectly reconcile 
the public and private interests of its members, and so 





the tradition of the elders, complained of Christ’s digo, 
ples for eating with unwashed hands. In reply, Jesy, 
in the first place exposed their hypocritical zeal for th, 
established righteousness, and then in answer to th 
petition of his followers, explained to them that nothing 
was evil and therefore defiling to a man, unless jt jp. 
volyed disorderly affections, or came forth from hj, 
heart, such as injurious thoughts, murders, adulteries 
&e., &c. These things, said he, which are injurioy; 
to others, and which proceed from affections at wa, 
with the well-being of others, these defile a man, anj 
are truly unrighteous. Now how does this languag, 
bear upon the dogma of the constitutional corruptioy 
of the human heart? Let us suppose that Jesus af. 
firmed this dogma ; that he viewed murder, adultery, 
and so forth,as the normal products of the humay 
heart: would he in that case have said that these things 
defilea man? We apprehend not. We regard hin 
as far too slender a theologian to have supposed tho, 
the obedience of one’s normal or constitutional instincts 
constituted one a sinner. Had that been his sentimeny, 
he would have been logically bound to pronounce the 
wolf your only sinner, and the lamb your only sain. 
For it is the animal or simplistic nature exclusively 
which affords a basis for instinctual righteousness 
Man’s nature is not simplistic, but composite. [; js 
not good alone, nor evil alone, but good and evil both, 
or a compound of the wolf and the lamb, the serpen; 
and the dove; and the only righteousness therefore 
which befits it is an esthetic righteousness ; is a right. 
eousness which unites the two elements ; which recon. 
ciles the evil with the good; or, in the language of 
Christ when he distinctly commended it, which com. 
bines the subtlety of the serpent with the innocence of 
the dove. Whatever difference there may be, there. 


prevent every one from feeling inclined to do any thing | fore, between Christ and the church on this subject, 


injurious to another. Does this critic mean to 
say that Fourier considers it proper “that every man 
should do as he feels inclined to do” in present society ? 
If not, why does he not inform his readers that all 
Fourier’s ideas have reference exclusively to a future 
society, and that he suspends the inauguration of pas- 
sional freedom upon such a change in human rela- 
tions, as shall convert every man from the envenomed 
enemy into the cordial fmend of his brother? 

Suppose this state of things once brought about ; 
suppose the divine kingdom once inaugurated on earth, 
and self-love perfectly reconciled with the love of the 
neighbor, or, as the Scriptures symbolize it, ‘‘ the wolf 
lying down with the lamb, and the leopard with the 
kid ;” would this critic pronounce the man who 
should then do as he felt inclined to do, a licen- 
tious man? No! and why not? Simply because his 
inclinations, whatever they might be, would involve 
no detriment to others, but, on the contrary, would 
perfectly accord with universal interests. How easy, 
then, would it have been for this writer to have be- 
stowed a little thought upon the subject he professed 
to treat, and thus have avoided the calumny of a great 
and immortal name. 

A signal disqualification of this writer, moreover, for 
serious criticism, lies in his ignorance of the proper 
meaning of his own language. “Freedom, or rather 
license”! quotha,—as though license were only an 
extension of freedom; the same thing at bottom, but 
only “more so,” as the boys say. Yet he might as 
well say “Light, or rather darkness.” For there is 
not one shade less of antagonism between light and 
darkness, than there is between freedom and license. 
Freedom is perfectly one with order; license is its 
denial or destruction. The angels, says Swedenborg, 
are in perfect, that is to say infinite or unlimited, free- 
dom. Were our critic prompted to expound this say- 
ing, he would doubtless affirm that the angels were 
tree even to licentiousness ! 

But the critic proceeds : 


“Jesus said, ‘From whence come wars and fightings 
among you, but from the lusts that war in your members.’ 
He was constantly pointing his followers to the root of 
corruption in the heart, from whence spring thefts, adul- 
teries, murders, &c. Lut Fourier ‘ has altered all that.’ 
In his system, seduction would be no longer a crime, for 
it would be the natural result of the good passions of man ; 
adultery would be right, for it would be according to the 
principles upon which the community was established. 
Oh, wonderful Fourier, what admiration do not mankind 
owe thee, for showing them how to root sin and crime out 
of the world, by simply considering them no longer sin 
and crime—by classing an evil heart, theft, seduction, 
adultery, (shall we say murder?) among the virtuous 
necessities of our perfect human nature!” 

“« Jesus said,” did he? Then Jesus wrote the epistle 
of James, which will be news to many of our best bibli- 
cal students here in New York. But this comes, 
doubtless, of not having the Franklin Library among 
us, which would shed great light upon these intricate 
historical questions. We wish very much, however, 
that our critic would transmit us one of those remark- 
able Philadelphia copies of the New Testament, which 
exhibit Jesus “ constantly pointing his followers to the 
root of corruption in the heart.” Our miserable New 
York copies make no such exhibition. Privileged as 
our critic is in this regard, he will scarcely beiieve that 
we have been unable to find Jesus assuming the “ con- 
stant” attitude he here ascribes to him, in more than 
one instance, and that by no means calculated to justify 
his statement. For the manifest drift of the critic’s 
labor is to place the teaching of Jesus in opposition to 
that of Fourier, and to show that whereas Fourier held 
the heart of man to be constitutionally good, Jesus de- 
clared ‘t constitutionally evil. Now the instance we 
allude to, as given in two of the gospels, is totally ir- 
relevant to this question. It does not bear in any man- 
ner upon our theologic and very stupid dogma of total 
depravity, or the intrinsic corruption of the human 
heart. The incident turned altogether upon a differ- 
ence between Jesus and his antagonists, as to their 


to our premises, would be, that each should take in| ideas of righteousness. The Pharisees, instructed by 


there is clearly none between Him and Fourier. For 
Fourier alone of all His followers has yet conceived 
the idea of organizing the righteousness He commend. 
ed, or of turning every instinct of the human heart into 
an argument of the divine perfection. 

We have very \ittle more to say in demolition of the 
Post, (which, like any ordinary lamp -post, in the very 
effort to illuminate others, shrouds itself in complete 
darkness,) but our limits this week exclude even that 
little. 





Editorial Correspondence, 
Berwin, Oct. 23d, 1848. 


Dear Frrenps:—The journey from Paris to Berlin 
is now a much more easy and expeditious affair, than 
in the days of diligences and post coaches. If you 
choose to travel of nights, you may be carried the whole 
distance in forty-eight hours, though with the loss of 
some of the most notable sights on the way. Being 
anxious to observe what men are doing now, rather 
than what they did in times past, I set out with the in- 
tention of driving through, but good fortune prevented 
this, and instead of two days on the road, I was four. 

Who does not remember those delightful journeys 
before steam came into fashion, when the goodness of 
the company made up for every thing that else were 
intolerable, and converted even dull horses, bad roads, 
ill-tempered drivers, and plundering landlords into 
sources of amusement? What brilliant talkers chance 
was sure to fling among your fellow travellers; what 
good natured politicians, what wits, what men, ready 
with all curious information! and when at midnight, 
the coach dragged heavily along, there was always 2 
singer to help you keep awake another hour, and per- 
haps the lady in the corner would join in a duett 
Those were times when travelling was something more 
than a matter of mere transportation. Then six or 
eight persons bestowed together in the same vehicle, 
were not only instigated, but compelled to fall into 
kindly relations ; the most timid had a chance to 
speak ; the shells of reserve were cast off ; every one 
contributed his best to the common stock of conversa- 
tion ; old stories found new and appreciating audien- 
ces ; favorite opinions were met with genial sympathy, 
or good natured opposition, and, at parting, you shook 
hands all around as cordially as if you had been friends 
all your lifetime. All this oyr big cars have done away 
with. Ina mass of a hundred people, sitting in the 
same room, with their backs tc cach other, there is lit- 
tle to stimulate sociability, and you may ride a thov- 
sand miles without getting beyond the merest common: 
place civilities with your companions. But in Europe 
the former arrangement is retained ; the cars are divi- 
ded into compattments, that hold eight or ten persons, 
so that with the speed of the railroad, the most agre¢- 
able feature of the stage coach is not lost. 

As soon as we had fairly started, and there was tit” 
for a good look at the occupants of the car, I congrat- 
ulated myself on the luck of the day. The weathe! 
was brilliant, we were about to be whirled through ® 
beautiful and highly cultivated country, abounding i 
all sorts of historic associations ; and the lady on ™Y 
right, a small Frenchwoman, with a large blue ey¢: 
had already fired the first shot of the conversation, i* 
a way which went to confirm that profane Mussel!in2" 
fable, aceording to which when the eleven parts of 
speech came down from Heaven, the women took nin? 
She had an agreeable voice, and evidently hated *- 
lence ; had been everywhere, knew every body, a0 
had an opinion of her own on every subject. Sh? 
talked to us till late in the afternoon, when she left th? 
car ata town in Belgium. How it would answer 
spend every day in the year in her society, I cana 
say, but foreight or ten hours she was exceedingly ¢"” 
tertaining. In the corner opposite sat her husband, * 
good natured, gentlemanly, common-place person, 22° 
imated by a proper sentiment of devotion to his wil: 
but sufficiently independent to correct her in a litt!’ 
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occasional blunder, at which she once or twice became 
rather snappish. , 
Next this gentleman sat a lady, to whom my right | 
hand neighbor had just addressed herself, a prepos- 
cessing person, with a look of keen good evure and a 
witty twinkle of the eye, the mother of a bright little 
girl of some ten years, who spoke toa gentleman on 
my left as her father. A glance at him showed me 
that he was an old traveller, and aman of remarkable 
intelligence. In fact the making of his acquaintance 
proved to be the incident of the journey, and it was for 





the sake of spending the time with him that I pro- 
tracted it to four days. 

Our talkative friend rattled away on every possible 
topic. The scenery of the Rhine, of the Loire, the 
Rhone of Italy, Art and Literature, were in turn hur- 
ried through the Kaleidoscope of her picturesque and 
dramatic periods. With the history of the Revolution 
of 93 she was as familiar as the daughter of a mem- 
per of the Convention (for such she was) ought to be. 
She now and then made use of a phrase in Italian, 
German or English, as if to show that she spoke those 
languages with remarkable correctness. And this lit- 
tle pedantry was 80 skillfully managed, that nobody 
need have suspected its purpose. She had travelled 
all over Europe, and this summer had planned an ex- 
cursion to Syria and Palestine, which the revolution had 
prevented, much to the satisfaction of her husband, as 
she told me, for he preferred to stay at home, and see 
tohistarming. But her great subject was politics, and 
her hero Gen. Cavarenac ; when I ventured to insin- 
yate a doubt as to his possessing the remarkable ca- 
pacities which she attributed to him, she overwhelmed | 
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ces that surround him. In March and April the peo- 
ple, supposing that so magnificent a voice must have 
with it the constructive brain and the executive hand 





| necessary to rebuild the political fabric, and to conduct 


the impending social change, lavished upon him the 
admiration proper to the great man that they imag- 
ined him to be. But when the time of trial came, he 
was not found to be such a man, and how could he be? 
He was not made for it, and so at once he was remov- 
ed from the pedestal, where, by a natural and gener- 
ous illusion, he had been elevated. In the bitterness 
of the disappointment, they do not now do him justice, 
and even do him injustice, as in the case which has led 
me into this long digression. 

It was not long before the conversation fell upon so- 
cialism, and as our talker said something abott Fou- 
rier which betrayed her ignorance of his system, her 
husband corrected her with the remark that an officer 
of the army, stationed in his town, had lent him the 
books, the year before,and that he had thus become 
acquainted with them. On Socialisth,some gentle- 
men on the other side of the car, who had hitherto 
been occupied with subjects of their own, joined in, 
either to attack or defend the great subject of the times. 
This brought out the traveller on my left, who, in a 
few words, disentangled the point at issue. I was de- 
lighted with his quiet, clear and unpretending manner, 
and pleased to find my first impression of him verified. 
Bye and bye the occupants of the car got out, our live- 
ly friend bade us adieu, and I had leisure to cultivate 
the acquaintance of this gentleman, and we discussed 
politics and socialism, the only subjects on which it is 
possible to talk now-a-days, and with such success 


ine with a thousand voluble reasons why he had done! that the next day we travelled together by tacit agree- 
this and had not done that, and why he was really the ment, and the two days after by special promise. He 
first man who had come up since the revolution. Of; ¥@5 Frenchman by birth, but had lived in every part 
the Assembly she did not think very great things ; both | Of Europe; with Russia he was thoroughly acquainted, 


the Mountam and the Plain were below the mark, and having traversed all its habitable provinces, and the 


Ledru-Rollin and Thiers equally unworthy of admira- | Sclavonic languages were only less familiar to him 
tion, Then, as somebody happened to speak of the| than his own ; German he spoke too, with a purity and 
clubs, she went off on that track as far as Madame | Cofreetness that I had supposed a French tongue inca- 
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Yes, then there will be art grander, diviner, temples 
more religious than this Cathedral ! Nay, then there will 
be the divinest temple, whereof God is the designer, 
and humanity the materials, and in that temple uses 
will be the saints. 

Travelling as we did, it was difficult to imagine that 
the country had just been the scene of a partial revo- 
lution, and was on the verge of another more thorough 
one. I wastoo much occupied in talking matters through 
with my new friend, toengage much in conversation 
with the chance passengers that entered the car. Oc- 
ceasionally, however, we fell upon a republican social- 
ist, for in Germany these two characters are apt to be 
combined, who let us into the workings of the revolu- 
tionary spirit among the people. We aiso, once ina 
while, found an antagonist; one afternoon,a young 
Englishman, hearing us expounding seme socialist 
measure to a German, whe agreed to the principles, 
but did not yet see clearly into the practice, descended 
upon us for our heresies, and fora couple of hours we 
had a smart controversy, in which our conservative fell 
back upon the doctrine of total depravity and a varie- 
ty of other similar ideas, where he remained, when 
the cars stopped at Minden and he got out. But for 
the most part we saw only the good nature and gaiety 
of the people, who do not care to bother themselves 
with politics, and who are the easiest population in the 
world to govern. The most decided trace of the rev- 
olution which we noticed, was in the hotel at Hano- 
ver. In the printed rules and regulations hung up in 
the chambers, the landlord formerly gave his guests to 
understand that smoking was prohibited in the city, un- 
der penalty of atine; the latter part of the sentence 
was struck out, and one or two words written in its 
stead, so that it read that Herr Schmidt respectfully 
begged his honored guests most particularly to remem- 
| ber that smoking in the city was permitted. 


IT have now been a little more than a fortnight in 
Berlin, going to the clubs, talking with editors and 
representatives, mingling among radicals and conserv- 
atives, and studying the people. The Germans are 








Niboyet’s club of women. As for that matter it was | 
her conviction that women ought not to mingle in pub- | 
lic affairs, but should rather confine their attention to| 
domestic matters, and their own proper sphere! Pre- | 
sently Lamartine was spoken of: “ Ah!” she cried, | 
“ne nen parlez pas! c'est un canaille! cest un) 
lache!” At this I could hardly command my desire 
to laugh, sufficiently to ask why Lamartine was such 
a worthless fellow ; she did not stop to give satisfacto- | 
ry reasons, but having repeated the assertion in two or 
three different forms, passed on to some other theme. 

If this were the opinion of this good lady alone, it 
would not deserve much consideration, but as the opin- 
ion of perhaps the majority of French people, itis a 
fact whose cause is worth looking into. I do not sup- 
pose that the majority would say that Lamartine was 
a lache, but they no longer respect and idolize him as 
they did in March and April. A certain class of wri- 
ters may account for such a change with the eternal 
reason of the fickleness of the mob, and with this they 
who can, are welcome to be satisfied. For one, I have 
not much faith in the existence of what is called the 
mob, as the ruling power of a great nation, and will 
not agree to stigmatize with sucha title the People, 
whose instinct is true, whose action is generous, and 
whose judgment is not without cause. There may be 
an exaggeration in their love, but like the exaggera- 
tion of all love, it only attests the nobleness of the 
passion ; there may be an even greater exaggeration 
in the revulsion of the feeling, but were its object as 
great and as useful as that feeling had supposed him, 
it would not have changed ; Washington always kept 
the affection of his countrymen. 

A false view is taken of the February revolution, 
when it is supposed that the people were led by such a 
mass of incongruities as the Provisional Government. 
Instead of leading the people they were impelled by 
them. And as for anarchy, it would be profanatign 
to apply that term to the eight or ten weeks that fol- 
lowed the flight of the King. That time is most truly 
described as indescribable. The people preserved pub- 
lic order by the influence of their own enthusiasm, an 
enthusiasm produced by the noblest and grandest ideas, 
which some term utopian and impracticable, but which 
we must regard as only reasonable,or at least prophetic. 
With such an inspiration, if I may so call it, the pop- 
ulation of the city were seized ; the King and minis- 
ters had been expelled, the new government had only 
the popular impulse for its authority, while business, 
industry, and amusement were alike suspended for the 
discussion of Fraternity, of Association, of the Right 
to Labor, of the Universal Republic, of Peace and 
Unity, through all the world! It was as if the nation 
had started out a thousand years ahead of the selfish- 
hess and meanness, in which the monarchy had so long 
labored to imprison it, had begun the new era of the 
poets ; -or rather it had itself become a Poet, the poet 
of Humanity and of the Future, and in those few days, 
sleepless with the joy and hope of its own creation, it 
produced a World Poem, which is immortal. 

Lamartine was doubly fortunate in living in those 
days, and in being endowed with the faculty to receive 

their spirit. It is his glory to have been the most elo- 
quent voice of that time, but what he said was not his 
own. The noble and inspiring words he uttered were 
Rot the promptings of his own mind, but of the peo- 
ple of Paris; at the moment he could not have said 
anything but whathe did. He is not an original man, 
not a creative genius ; he is simply a great magnetic 
man, an admirable somnambulist and clairvoyant,whose 
fortune it was to be in connection with the age. But 
Precisely because he is-such, he is not always consist- 
*nt, and is sometimes weak, according to the influen- 


pable of. The whole east of Europe he knew per- | roused out of the indifference with which they natur- 
fectly ; he had resided in Turkey and Greece, and now | ally incline to let public affairs goon. The freedom 
for four years had been established in Wallachia, at | of the press, and the freedom of speech are educating 
Bucharest, whither he was returning with his wife and | them to be independent citizens, and convincing them | 
daughter, from a visit of eight months in Paris. So | that the democratic republic is the best form of gov- 
varied a l:fe had not been wasted ; he was a person of |ernment. With all this, the monarchical and reac- 
immense and solid information, liberal and practical | tionary party are losing what little wit they ever had, 
ideas, and withal the most companionable and friendly | and are practically doing more to urge on the revolu- 
of men. The time we were together was one of the | tion, than the most desperate radicals. If things go 
most pleasant and profitable parts of my visit in Eu- | on at the present rate. the republic will have been pro- 
rope. I learned much from him, not only in regard to | claimed all over Germany by a year from this time, 
the great questions of nationalities, and concerning the | and then will come the trial, for with the republic that 
eastern regions of the continent ; but in art he had also | sphynx of politicians, the social question, must arise. 
observed much, thought justly and talked well. We | Fora satisfactory practical solution of this, there are | 
separated at Magdeburgh,though I was strongly tempt- | more advantageous conditions in Germany than in 
ed to break my engagements at Berlin, and continue | Praneé, inasmuch as the social ideas appear together | 
with him and his wife,a witty, sensible and agreeable | with the impulse for the final destruction of the old 
woman, to Vienna, As we finally shook hands, he | Feudalism, and the movement once commenced, will, 
said: “ Well, mon cher, you are going to preach so- | without stopping, go on to effect still more radical | 
cialism in the West, and I in the East; and if we are chariges. For this reason, it is even fortunate that! 
on opposite sides of the globe, we belong to the same many abuses have remained till now, for they will serve 
fraternity ; what a vast propaganda, and how the work- | 95 the occasion of more complete measures than would 
men are increasing! The times are maturing as ra- | otherwise have been possible. These measures must 


pidly as the crops in an Arctic summer ; we shall live | at the beginning be simply such as are suggested by 
to see the harvest yet!” 











h | the direct good sense of the people, such as land limi- 

The finest part of the route between Berlin and Pa- | tation and the more elementary forms of Association. 
ris, is the day’s ride from Brussels to Cologne. At | But it is impossible to conjecture at what point of time | 
Liege the scenery begins to be delicious in its beauty. | the social movement in Germany will actually and 
That city is nestled in the loveliest valiey, and is pic- | practically commence. For a long time the convul- 
turesque enough to have such a setting, and for four or sions incident toa violent change in the political sys- 
five hours beyond it, youare carried through a suc- tem will occupy all the energies of the nation ; indeed 
cession of hills and valleys, which soon exhaust all ex- | that change can, as I judge, only be consummated by | 
clamations of pleasure and admiration. " The effect is | 4 civ! war, in which the danger cannot be avoided, | 
fairly intoxicating. The railroad is also a wonder for | that the people may be forced into a reign of terror, | 
the number and extent of its tunnels, which occur ev- | from which they will finally seek refuge in a military | 
ery few minutes; indeed, the exquisite landscapes owe | despotism, leaving a part of the work to be done over | 


something to your coming out upon them from the | again. During such a period it is plain that the social | 
darkness of these subterranean passages. 





For diffi- | question must be postponed, but as soon as the life-| 
culty and costliness of construction, al! other railroads | struggle is over and peace is restored, it will appear 
are inferior to this, and at the same time it is one of | 


the best managed and cheapest in Europe. 
due to its being in the hands of the State 
being a speculation of the stock-jobbers. 


| more imperatively than ever. Indeed, this is the case | 
This is |every where in Europe; the only condition on which | 
» instead of |a democratic government is possible, is the abolition of | 
| the prolétariat and the raising of the hireling to in-| 
If you arrive at Cologne in the evening, pray that it dustrial independence, and from this there is no escape, | 
may be at the full of the moon, and that the night may |but in a military despotism, as in France since the days 
be cloudless, for the Cathedral is grander so than by 
daylight. Stand at the extremity of the place, before | A great reason for hope in regard to Germany, is 
that unfinished and ruined tower, and gaze upon it till | the remarkable unity of opinion which prevails here as 
your breast swells, you forget yourself, and, as it were, | to socialism. 
you are slowly swept up into the sky. 
elation which you never had before. 


‘of June. 


In France there are as many systems as | 


That is a rev- | men. Here there is only one system, or rather no sys- | 
The next morn- | tem, but a general agreement as to what simple steps 
ing you will hasten with daylight to feel it again. Then | should be taken at the beginning, that is, for the put- | 
you will be equally astonished at the lightness and del- | ting of the worker into possession of the instruments | 


ieacy of the details ; at the richness as well as the of labor. As for higher developments, they say, let 





| mony. 
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is banished out of memory, and theology receives no 
higher honor than a scepticism which is more truly re- 
ligious than the theology itself. The German mind is 
entering into a new phase; it is becoming practical, 
and insooth it was hightime. From this comes the 
fact that its socialism refuses to adopt any system, 
and insists on being practical alone. For one, I see 
good in this fact. 

The same tendency makes the German socialists say 
little directly on social matters for the present. They 
must first get the political change fairly under way, 
and educate the people to political independence ; they 
must first place their lever securely under the abuses 
of the monarchy and aristocracy, and gradually slide 
them off into nothing. It is their desire to do this 
gradually and peacefully, but I do not believe they will 
be allowed to doit. I see not how a reign of terror 
can be avoided in Germany, and not merely such a one 
as is preparing in France, where property will be put 
under the guillotine. Here, it islikely, men will be 
put there also. A fearful probability this, which, had 
the Kings and nobles a grain of wisdom, they might 
altogether remove. But they are crazed. 

1 have been once or twice to the theatres; the op- 
era house is finer than any in Paris, and the orchestra 
admirable. I heard there Gluck’s Alceste ; the sing- 
ing was only good. At the theatre the other night, I 
saw Antigone performed after the Greek fashion, with 
Mendelssohn’s chorusses. What tragic music that is! 
The Berliners do not, however, go much to places of 
amusement. You find them at the clubs, and at the 
reading rooms devouring the newspapers. 

Brisbane arrived here from the Rhine provinces a 
little more than a week ago, and is going ahead among 
the members of both parties. Last night he was ata 
democratic club, and to-day with a letter from the 
prime minister, who is an old friend of his, he has gone 
out to Potsdam to try to see the King,"and persuade 
him to take that place which Fourier so long ago of- 
fered to the potentates, and which none of them have 
yet proposed for. For my part I stick to experience, 
and say that there is not much to be hoped from Kings. 
They have beer. necessary evils, but Europe has about 
done with them. Salut et Fraternité. 


D. 








The Phalansterian Banquet at Paris. 


In April last, while we were celebrating, in our va- 
rious Unions, the Birth-day of the immortal Fourier, 
our friends in France were in the midst of a political 
and social revolution. The grave work of the mo- 
ment left no breathing time to them for such birth-day 
festivities. They wisely postponed the joyful com- 
memoration until the Republic should be established, 
and the Constitution settled. Accordingly, on the 15th 
of October, a Congress of Phalansterians assembled, 
in Paris, to give the body of believers a unitary organ- 
ization throughout the Republic, and to deliberate up- 
on the best policy to be adopted by the School, in view 
of the new situation of the country. This Congress 
lasted through the week. The results of its delibera- 
tions have not yet reached us ; but the postponed Ban- 
quet came off on the 2lst. 

Wetranslate from successive numbers of the Dem- 
ocratie Pacifique concerning it. 

Oct. 20th. 

«“ The Phalansterian Banquet is attacked beforehand 
by several journals, which say it is to be an anarchical 
demonstration, a manifestation of what they are pleas- 


| ed to call the Red Republic. 


“ The Annual Banquet, which will unite on Satur- 
day, for the tenth time, the disciples of Fourier, is not 
a political matter, but a féte,an act of homage ren- 


| dered to a theory placed beyond, above all parties, the 
| character of which the revolutions breaking out around 


us have not been able to change. 

“Tn this reunion, we are happy to forget the inter- 
ests, the passions of the day, to express all our aspira- 
tions towards a future of peace, association, and har- 
We make an appeal to fraternity in pointing 
out its true conditions, and we wish that our voice 
might be heard, not only by Phalansterians,men in sym- 
pathy with our convictions, but also by our adver- 
saries ; we invite them onto the platform of reconcili- 
ation; they can come there without tear of being 
attacked in their sentiments and in their beliefs; 
we wish to teach them that there exist still, in this dis- 
enchanted age, men of faith, who consecrate theirlives 


| to the preparing of that asylum, in which humanity 


will seek repose, when it is wearied out at last with 
blind and bloody conflicts.” 





Oct. 22d. 
“ More than a thousand persons gathered round the 
tables setin the saloon of the Jardin-d’ Hiver, and 


greatness of the genius, out of whose plenary inspira- | the advocates of the system have a fair chance to show | adorned with the escutcheons of the principal cities of 


tion came that church, which six hundred years have 
not equalled. But it is not till you enter it that you 


|what their theories contain; let us, when the time| France, where the writings of Fourier and the word of 


comes, enter upon the thorough study of all these doc-| his disciples have spread the light of Social Science. 


feel the soul of the edifice. Without, in those won- 'trines, and extract from thera what practical truth we 
derful, aspiring lials in that mighty mass, every stone | can ; let us have chairs of social science in our univer- 
of which jp alive, and in those proportions of the whole | sities, and give to the soundest systems the means of | 
as they are suggested by what is already built, it is ra- practical trials. This isthe general average of the 
ther Art which masters and absorbs you. But within, | yjews which I have gathered on the subject. 

you are directly in the presence of the Gothic Christ-| Germany has been free from the misfortunes of Po- 
ianity, of the solemn and unquestioning Belief of the | |jtical Economy and high commercial prosperity. The | 
middle ages, and how its sincere and earnest shadow | national development has in every way been such as to| 
enwraps the soul ! 


As you stand under those lofty preserve the social sentiments more fresh and unper- 
arches, and hear the voices of the priests chanting the | yerted than in any other people. The tendency of all | 
morning mass, you are carried back to those days of | aducated men to abauact thinking, to philosophizing | 
Faith and Preparation, to the days when Christendom | and theologizing, has, no doubt, had its good effect up- 
was governed by an integral idea, Alas! through | on the German character, while as an intellectaal en- | 
what sufferings, through what failures, through what | terprise, it has not produced such positive results as it 
battles it has struggled, and stil! struggles, towardsan- | promised, to say the least. 
other anda higher! 





But now there is a com- 
But when the end is gained! ' plete reaction against the whole business. Philosophy 


Representatives of the people, scholars, prolétaries, 
magistrates, mothers of families, children and young 
girls, mingled in sympathetic groups, full of cordiality 
and joy, united their looks and their hearts in a frater- 
nal tenderness, in a common hope. 

“ Thanks to the political events which rise around 
us, and for which the noble impaise of Fourier gave 
the signal to the world; thanks to the electric current 
which embraces and shakes the sou! of nations, the 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Fourier is no !ong- 


er the festival of an isolated’ Schoo!, and it will soon 
be the festival of all humanity. We want no other 
presage of it than the respectful welcome which has 


presided over this pious solemnity. 
“ We shall publish to-morrow the enthusiastic toasts 


which were pronounced from that tribune decked with 
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flowers ; above which rose the grave and pensive head 
of the founder of human harmony ; also the discourse, 
full of heart, of fruitful thoughts, and of faith in the 
future, read by one of his earliest disciples, Victron Con- 
SIDERANT. 

« But one thing it will be impossible for us to depict, 
and that is the grave and solemn sympathy which wel- 
comed these consoling ideas. Each person felt that 
only here, behind this encouraging, this positive, this 
organizing science, is there any refuge against the 
scepticism of minds, the incoherence of doctrines, the 
apprehension of calamities, which threaten this old 
world, whose very foundations we feel crumbling away 
under our feet. 

“ After the Banquet a contribution was taken for the 
wives and children of the insurgents who have been 
transported. 498 francs were raised, which will be 
handed over to the special commission.” 








Oct. 23d. 

“ The following are the principal toasts and dis- 
courses, which were followed and frequently interrupt- 
ed by unanimous and warm applause : 

“To Fourier! By M. Savardan. To Fourier, the 
radical democrat, par excellence, the defender of in- 
tegral liberty! (Bravo.) 

“To Fourier, the friend, par excellence, of order 
and of peace! 

“ Fourier, in teaching this word: Attractions are 
proportional to destinies, makes liberty the very prin- 
ciple of socia) life. 

“ Fourier is the most radical revolutionist and dem- 
ocrat who ever lived. He emancipates at once the 
martyr-population of the proletaries and the wealthy 
classes themselves, who also have their servitudes. He 
delivers the whole world from misery and vice. He 
breaks all yokes, he destroys all the tyrannies with 
which the spirit of Evil has covered human societies 
80 long. 

“ Fourier alone truly realizes universal saffrage. 
For al] human beings, of all sexes, from the age when 
the judgment and the will manifest themselves ; he or- 
ganizes the right of suffrage, and he appropriates its 


exercise to different faculties and functions. With | 


him, election in all degrees and at all moments is the 
living spring by which all is animated, all is renewed, 
all progresses, and all grows. The popular sovereign- 
ty is no longer shut in by the trontiers of the nation ; 
it extends to the extremities of the globe, of the great 
country! Henceforth there is but one people on the 
earth, and every individual, even the most humble, con- 
curs by his suffrage to build up the sovereignty of en- 
tire Humanity. (Bravo.) 

“ Fourier, in teaching this word: The Series dis- 
tributes the Harmonies, closes the era of division, of 
discord, and of anarchy. He proceeds to reforms by 
science, and he founds on earth definitive order and 
perpetual peace. The Serial organization puts each 
thing in its fitting place, each man in his natural func- 
tion ; and, consecrating the rights of each one and of 
all, this organization realizes, in perfect solidarity, the 
reconciliation of all part:es, the accord of all interests, 
the fraternal communion of all souls. Henceforth, 
each man, coming into life and developing himself 
equally in his divine right, there will be no more class- 
es opposed to each other ; there will be but one family, 
living in peace and in fraternity. (Applause.) 

“ The Series is the torch of Truth, it is the justice 
of the kingdom of God. The Series is to accomplish 
the Christ’s commandment. ll, in their full liberty, 
all will be One ; and from this unity will spring the hap- 
piness and glory of the human race. 

“Fourier is the very genius of liberty, 
the very genius of order. 

“ To Fourier, the revealer of the law of universal 
harmonies! 

“ To Fourier, the greatest of the servants of God 
and of Humanity! (General applause.’’) 


Fourier is 


2d Toast.--By M. Bureav, senior.—‘ To tue Pa- 
ciric EstaBiisoMent or Human Uniry, by the As- 
sociation of individuals, nations and races ! 


‘At thismoment when the aristocracies are making 
a terrible effort to retain the last shreds of an usurped 
power, we, apostles of peace, shall know how to ac- 
cept the cruel necessities ofa last and a definitive strug- 
gle. The now shaken dominations must not be al- 
lowed to reconstitute themselves 80 as once again to 
crush peoples and nationalities with their yoke. If 
then the whirlwind is to be let loose once more upon 
Europe to sweep away the impurities of this pagan 
world, we will not recoil before it. But let this war, 
provoked by tyranny, by massacres, ard by bombard- 


ments, have no other end but the destruction of war | 


itself! (Bravo.) 

“The era of peace and of fraternity is about to open 
at last for consoled peoples. 

“To the annihilation of war! To the transporta- 
tion of destructive armies into industrial armies, con- 
secrated to grand labors of cultivating and embellish- 
ing the globe! (Prolonged bravos.) 
3d Toast—By M. Brunier.—* To tue Rerveuic, 

Democratic anp Soca! 

“To the French Republic, to its immortality ! Hav- 
ing arrived at the republican state, that is to say at the 
age of reason, of virility, of strength, France never 
will stoop to pick vp in the dust the royal baubles which 
amused its infancy. 

“To the democratic Republic, the term fixed by 
by Providence to all oppressions, to all aristocracies ; 


which America even bas not known ; tothe social Re- 
public which effaces, after the name of slave, that of 
hired Jaborer, of proletary ; which makes of the na- 
tion one family, of all the citizens eo many associated 
brothers. To France belongs the initiative of a trans- 
formation, the theory of which her thinkers have 
founded. When France hesitates, the peoples recoil ; 
but when we march, the univeree follows. 

“ To the Republic democratic and social ; to its de- 
finit ive arrwalin France and in the world! (This 
toast was received with a double round of en:husias- 
tic applause.) 


4th Toast.—By M. Cantacret.—‘ To THe Union oF | 
ALL THE Soctauists ! 


“ To the union of all thore who suffer the sufferings 
of humanity, of all whom the fire of divine charity 
kindlee, of all who are earnestly occupied about the 
means of alleviating public miseries! (Bravo.) 

“ May all the chosen hearts which vibrate in unison 
with human sorrow, comprehend the necessity of en- 
tering into mutual alliance to act and to draw all the 
living forces of society into the way of organization 
and of happiness! (New applause.) 

“ To the union of all Socialists! What distinguishes 
them from the men of the past, is that they have com- 
prehended the necessity of transforming society itself ; 
it is that they have recognized that the evil lies not in 
the interests and passions of individuals, but above all 
in the imperfect combinations of the social medium ; 
it is that they believe in the native goodness of man, 
and in the infinite providence of God, To all whode- 
sire the salvation of humanity, the development and the 
prosperity of every people, by Association! To all 
who are ready to unite in mind, and heart, and will, 
to realize order and liberty on earth, to put the human 
race upon the way to its happy destiny! 


“To tne Union or att Sociauists! (Bravos.) 


5th Toast—By M. Victron Hennequin.—“ To THE 
Rient To Lazsor, To TRE OrGanizaTion oF La- 
Bor By AssociaTION ! 


“ Phalansterians, long years have passed since we 
began to propagate these formulas. Now let us be 
happy that we see them inscribed upon so many ban- 
| ners ; now let us congratulate ourselves that we see 
them accepted as the rallying words of socialism. 

“Tt isnow nearly thirty years since Fourier, antici- 
pating by his genius the lessons of providential revolu- 
tions,—since this elect of heaven, forewarned of the 
deluge, formalized, demonstrated this right to labor, of 
which humanity had not the clear consciousness it 
now has. He wrote in his theory of universal unity. 
| Denia or THE Rient To Lapor. 

“ The Scriptures tell us that God condemned the 
first man and his posterity to labor by the sweat of 
their brow ; but he did not condemn us 30 be deprived 
of labor, on which our subsistence depends. We can 
then, in the matter of the rights of man, invite philos- 
ophy and civilization not to frustrate for us this re- 
source which God has left us as a pis aller and pun- 
ishment, and tu guarantee to us, at least, the right to 
that kind of labor to which we have been brought up. 

«  # * * We have passed centuries in arguing 
about the rights of man, and never thought of recog- 
nizing the most essential one, the right to labor, with- 
out which all the rest are nothing. What ashameto 
nations who believe themselves well skilled in social 
policy! Ought we not to emphasize so ignominious an 
error, to study the human mind, and to study the as- 
sociative mechanism, which is about to restore to man 
all his natural rights, the principal one of which, the 
right to labor, Civilization can neither guarantee nor 
admit. 

“These teachings of the immortal thinker have 
ce their fruit; the conscience of humanity is en- 
| lightened. It has repudiated slavery, for eighteen cen- 

turies ; it has condemned feudal service, and protested 
against all social tyrannies. More delicate and more 
exacting to-day, it protests even against the improvi- 
dence of society. It demands that the right to labor, 
that divine passport given to all souls, should be at 
length respected by the legislators of the earth. 

«The sacred commandment: Thou shalt not kill, 
imeans also: Thou shalt not let die. (Thunders of 





applause.) 

| “Not so far advanced in the way of social progress 
| as the popular intelligence, the law of our country has 
| not yet proclaimed the right to labor; but let us not 
| accuse the intentions of the legislator ; let us surround 
| our idea with so bright an irradiation that in future no 
one shall mistake its bearing. Those who repulsed the 
right to labor saw in it a travesty of alms-giving ; they 
feared that at the mere sound of such words legions of 
famished people would run together, demanding pay 
for aif unproductive mockery of labor. 

“If such were the realization of the right to labor, 
think you that the generous people of February would 
have been so passionately devoted to it?’ (No, no.) 

“No; the people of France do not ask alms, direct 
or indirect. It glories in the title of laborer, and, if it 
stretches out its hand to you, it is that you may grasp 
that hand fraternally, instead of dropping a penny into 
it. (Bravo !) 

“ The right to labor is the magic word which opens 
the gates of a new world. At the gates of this new 
society, if we throw away the hope, it is to find the re- 
ality of happiness. Suffer yourselves to be led up, at 
least in thought, to the heights from which you may 
behold society based on the recogniuon and the exer- 
| cise of the right to labor. It is furrowed with a thous- 





the limit to which will come to die, after the privileges and roads, locomotives traverse it, barks float on its ca- 


of race, the privileges of money, after the feudalism 
of the nobles, industrial and commercial feudalism. 
“To the social Republic, which Greece and Rome, 





nals, chariots roll through its streets. It is the Repub- 
lic, it is the nation itself which presides over this cir- 
| culation of all kinds of wealth, and which, by its pow- 
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erful intervention, drives out monopoly and stock-job- 
bing ; it is the nation which repairs the ravages of in- 
undation and of fire ; it is the nation which points out 
to the laborer in what region, in what city, in what 
workshop occupations await him ; it is the nation which 
places in the centre of the whole industrial movement, 
like a watch-tower, the monitor of production and of 
commerce, in order to kill by the publicity with which 
it inundates those vampires, born to live in darkness, 
adulteration of products, disloyal competition, suspen- 
sion of work and bankruptcy. (Applause.) A 

“ In this new world, the township is regenerated ; 
to its common nurseries, to its asylums, it invites for- 
saken infancy ; it opens to agriculture its bank, its en- 
trepot, its counting houses ; it fills its granaries with 
abundance and defies the return of famine; it regu- 
lates, without monopoly, exchanges of the first neces- 
sity. Everywhere it widens its streets to invite in tha 
air and sunlight, everywhere it marries plantations to 
its edifices. 

“But what are these battelions, these squadrons 
which traverse the country, with banners floating, to 
the sound of music? They do not come to conquer 
and lay waste, for the population runs before them, 
welcomes them with cries of joy and covers with flow- 
ers their inoffensive arms. Those are the legions of 
the agricultural and industrial army, which goes to re- 
wood the hills, to dike the streams, to spread every- 
where fertility by irrigation, to multiply the riches of 
the country, and to gain victories where only misery 
shal] perish. 

«What an encouraging tableau might not our iegis- 
lators have beheld, if, beyond these fields, they had 
seen in the horizon this gate of salvation, the celestial 
Jerusalem, the palace of Association, the Phalanstery ! 

« Legislators, behold what kind of alms-giving we 
have demanded and do yet demand of you for the 
country. What you have not done, you may yet do. 
The progress of humanity, the progress even of the 
law will be unchained from the day on which your Con- 
stitution shall be finished. You cannot shut up insti- 
tutions in an impassable circle. Let your ideas, your 
sentiments, be enlarged by the contact of the people. 
Enter upon the way of social progress. The people 
wil] wait till it sees you act. It has given three months 
of misery to the service of the Republic, it will do yet 
more if you love it. Christ had only to address one 
fraternal word to the people, for that people to place 
eighteen centuries of resignation and of misery at the 
service of the future! (Sensation.) 

“ Let this future; merited by the heroism of the 
masses, at last become the present! Let us not reduce 
Christianity to the letter of the missal ; let us not re- 
duce liberty, equality, fraternity, to inscriptions multi- 
plied upon the walls. ’ 

“To the Right to Labor, to the Organization of La- 
bor by Association! (Bravo! bravo!) 


6th Toast—By M. Fuarre.—* To Te Propacation 
oF SociaL Science AMonG THE LaxporinG Cxasses! 


«“ The Social Science dissipates at the same time ha- 
treds and errors, it gives to man the full consciousness 
of his rights and destinies; but it also points out the 
means of peacefully obtaining the conquest of these 
rights and the development of these destinies. 

« The social transformation brought about by the 
Associative theory, would not be the implacable strug- 
gle of misery against selfishness, and of envy against 
pride ; it would be the free and spontaneous reconcili- 
ation of all interests, the communion of all classes and 
all members of the social body. The power which, 
comprehending this truth, shall cause it to penetrate all 
ranks of the people, will have deserved well of the 
country and of humanity ; it would thus moralize the 
masses in the only way in which they can be made 
moral to-day ; it would fortify them against all sub- 
yersive lessons; it would anticipate ail the dangers 
which threaten us; it would arrive at order in prepar- 
ing liberty. 

“ To the propagation of Social Science among the 
laboring classes! (Bravo !) 


FRATERNITY OF Races. 


« One episode has particularly excited en:husiasm in 
our Phalansterian festival. The representative of the 
people, M. Cuaries Dain, who was charged with pre- 
senting the toast: To the emancipation of all peoples, 
appeared at the tribune having at his sides MM. Ma- 
THIEv and Pory-Papy, representatives elected by the 
Antilles. 

“ M. Pory-Papy, belonging to the class of color, isa 
member of the bar of Martinique. M. Mathieu isa 


fine specimen of a negro, of the purest ebony ; a man’ 


of the people of the tropics. M. Dain, the white cre- 
ole, giving his hand to his two brothers, presented them 
to this assembly of the white race. In the colonies, it 
is the man of color who is to place himself in the cen- 
tre and serve as the fraternal bond be the tween black 
and white. 

“ At the sight of this group, united in such a Christ- 
ian manner, and in the midst too of the tropical trees, 
one tremendous acclamation burst forth, ten times re- 
peated and prolonged with transport. Especially did 
a sympathetic cry from all hearts respond to these 
words: May our solicitude and our love henceforth 
procure the pardon of our secular tyranny ! 

“ Here is the toast pronounced by M. Dain : 

“To THE EMANCIPATION OF aLL Pgopies! 

‘To the unity, to the final emancipation of Ger- 
many ! 

‘ May the bright irradiation of the democratic auro- 
ra disperse these visions of the night, these phantoms 
of kings which yet beset her waking! May Germa- 
ny, free, abjuring, as we do, the barbarous spirit of op- 





pression and of conquest, reach out a generous hand ;, 
her sisters, Hungary, Poland and Italy ! 

“ To Italy, which the last satellites of tyranny think 
to guard in its sepulchre, and which revives to over. 
throw them. 

“ To Spain! which recalls to itself its ancient gio 
and agitates itself in its chains! To Portugal! whos 
chains monarchical France has riveted, but whose de. 
liverance republican France shall salute! To Irelang, 
which has merited liberty by such long tortures! ,, 
Ireland! which dies with famine, and sees a price ge, 
upon the heads of its children! Glory to Smith o. 
Brien, and to all the martyrs of the sacred Irish cause | 

“ To the abolition of slavery inall the earth! ‘7, 
our weil-beloved brothers, the blacks and mulattoes’ 
May our solicitude and our love henceforth procure the 
pardon of our secular tyranny! To the fraternal {y. 
sion of human races! 

“To the enfranchisement of all nationalities ; i, 
the confederation of peoples ; to the Republic univer. 


sal !” 
(To be Continued.) 





Musical Queries, 
Newsuryront, Novy. 12, 1848, 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—From your well-known liberality 
and earnest desire to promote the cause of truth, and 
feeling a deep interest in a subject touched upon in ay 
article from one of your much admired and able con. 
tributors, I have ventured to ask of you the favor to 
admit into your valuable journal, a few remarks upon 
the point; and of the writer of the article alluded to, 
an answer to a few simple questions, which it would 
be very gratifying to many of your readers to have 
satisfactorily answered. In commenting upon a new 
piece of music, (an arrangement by Chiania) these re- 
marks occur: “ that to alter the key, sinking it half a 
tone, or from D flat to C, costs the giving up of some- 
thing by no means unessential ;” that, “ to change the 
key of a piece of music, whatever certain mathemati- 
cal theorists may say, is like throwing a new atmos- 
phere over a picture.” Now I should feel under Jast- 
ing obligation, and esteem it as indeed a great favor, 
if the writer of these observations would give us some 
reason why this is so, as he so confidently asserts that 
it is; indeed, if not asking too much, I should like to 
have something like an analysis of the probable causes, 
of the wonderful peculiarities ascribed to the dif- 
ferent keys in which music is written ; and if there be 
in truth such peculiar effects merely from the differ- 
ence of key, why will not the writer, or some one as 
well qualified, attempt to give us, if mathematical the- 
ory must be set aside, some other theory, scientific or 
imaginative even, that shall serve as a foundation for 
a belief with him in this case ? I ask this, because 
from certain reasons I have a deep interest in the mat- 
ter, and am inclined to an opposite view of the subject. 
We will suppose a case, of two Organs, Pianos, Vio- 
lins, or any other instruments, each in itself tuned per- 
fectly, but one in pitch half a tone higher than the oth- 
er; if eachbe tuned perfect, what then will or can 
make any difference in the effect, supposing one played 
in the key of D flat, the other in C2 Can it be from 
the fact that, on the different instruments, a different 
colored or formed key is used, and played perhaps by 
a different finger of the player's hand? If the sound 
called C, were indeed a fixed point in nature, then 
there might seem to be a shadow of plausibility in an 
argument, for the supposed peculiarities of different 
keys ; but it is not so ; C is only a comparative sound; 
and again, if it were a fixed, unvarying sound, the 
slightest variation must produce all the effect that a 
larger one could ; and it would be too much to sup- 
pose, that there never is the slightest variation in pitch 
between different instruments, or even between the 
same instruments at different times. The pitch of the 
note calied C may vary, and does vary to the full ex- 
tent of half g tone, upon different instruments, or upoo 
the same instrument, at different times ; and with the 
instrument at the different times, or with the different 
instraments, in perfect tune, although at the distance 
in pitch of half a tone, how shall the peculiarity be 
produced, which is supposed to result from music play- 
ed in different keys? How, but by playing in D fiat 
upon one, what is played upon the other, in C{ The 
peculiarity of C being found in such a case, in D fst, 
or the the peculiarity of D flat being found in C, shows 
conclusively to my mind, that this difference exists 00- 
ly in imagination; or in the fact that instruments be- 
ing incorrectly tuned, in some keys it is more prom 
nently manifest than in others ; a difference from thi 
cause, the imperfect tuning of an instrument, may 
felt, but that there is any difference in music, from 
anything peculiar belonging to the key ; or that there 
is any difference desirable to perpetuate, must in ©Y 
estimation be a great error, and only retained by 20/ 
one, from the want of opportunity to hear perfect har 
mony, in whatsoever key it may happen to be playeé 
Mathematical theorists know and can demonstrs' 
that in music a fifth, a third, or any named interval, * 
in nature, and unalterably remains a certain measv! 
from some sound, technically called its tonic ; that V8 
rying the pitch or place of the tonic, necessarily varie® 
all its derivatives, exactly to the same extent, neithe! 
less or more ; that therefore as a consequence, thet? 
cannot possibly be any characteristic difference in key* 
in music, or upon a perfect instrument, except in pite) : 
and that difference only comparative, with whate’*! 
point may happen to be taken asa standard at th? 
time. It has long been the prevailing belief, that the 
was some mysterious quality, inherent in, and pect! 
to each key ; but as mathematical theorists prove > 
yonda doubt, that there is and can be no such difie™ 
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ence in music, we must be allowed to say that we be- 
lieve it to be merely the work of fancy, increased and 
srengthened, as handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, until it has become almost a universal belief. 

There is or may be,a difference in keys upon any 
instrument, owing to imperfect tuning, but can it be a 
desirable one ; and, if so, how much imperfection is 
needed ; and in what portion of the harmony shall it 
be given in the greatest degree, to produce’ any re- 
quired peculiarity ; and why should we speak of the 
beauty and desirableness of perfect harmony, when it | 
is imperfection Which is needed, and only more or less 
according to the effect desired ? 

Such are some of my views upon the point referred 
to in the Harbinger ; the remarks to which I have di- 
rected your attention, I believe to be radically wrong, 
arising from an error, which, the sooner it is re- 
moved the better, not alone for the cause of Music, but 
for many kindred objects. Many at this time seem to 
he struggling to obtain a more perfect harmony among 
men upon every point, but if it can be shown to be a 
false idea, or not a desirable object in its orginal sci- 
ence, may it not well be considered as a damper upon 
the ardor felt in its pursuit, in all its associated con- 
nections? Your views upon the thoughts herein pre- 
sented for your consideration, will be very acceptable, 
and if I am in error I shall be very much pleased to 
have the error pointed out and explained, and very 
grateful for its correction and removal. 


D. W. B. 





Dr. Beecher on Social Reform. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1848. 

Messrs. Evrrors—In yesterday's Harbinger, I find 
an address from Rev. Dr. Beecher on Social Reform, 
andam glad to find him so liberal in spirit. It is yet 
amusing to observe, after going over the whole ground 
of argument that Socialists present, displaying the ex- 
treme evils that afflict the world, he yet has no fa:th in 
the form of society which they advocate. Hesays: 

« But finally, is there reason to expect that the So- 
cial Reformers will succeed in their plans, and realize 
the state of harmony, good-fellowship, and general 
well-being which they seek ?” He “ frankly and firm- 
ly” answers “ No!” 

It is worth while to read his “ fifthly” and “ lastly,” 
again. He charges Socialists with thinking that 
“ Association will introduce that Kingdom of Heaven, 
which can only come through the millenium.” Dr. 
Beecher doubtless understands the millenium as we 
do, viz.: the spirit of Christ thoroughly diffused through- 
out mankind. Does he expect to reach that consum- 
mation without a re-organization of the material con- 
struction of society? He sums up thus: 

“ What is the dnty of the Church in relation to So- 
cial Reform? Shall it content itself with saying ‘The 
Socialists are infidels and visionaries?’ No! There 
is profound meaning in this movement—a providential 
summons in these tendencies of the times. The duty 
of the Church is, clearly to recognize the existing evils 
of society, to take up the very problems which the 
Socialists are discussing, and give them a Christian so- 
lution, to hold up to the wealthy the gospel standard of 
duty, to awaken the spirit of fraternity, and embody the 
law of love in deeds throughout all the relations of 
industry and property.” 

What does all this mean ?_ I have often heard cler- 
gymen deny the necessity of Association, but when 
they propose any other system, they invariably ram- 
ble. We must felicitate the Doctor on the noble vein 
his religious aspirations flow in, and hope that not con- 
tented with addressing the laity, he will not rest till he 
has induced his brethren in the ministry to “ take up 
the problems which the Socialists are discussing.” If 
that ie done thoroughly, we may hope to win them to 
our side. 








REVIEW. 


Wuat to Ear, Drink, ann Avow; by R. J. Culver- 
well, M. D. New York: J. S. Redfield. 

It was the saying of an old New England divine, 
that the whole secret of mental and physical health 
was comprised in two brief precepts, namely,“‘Fear God 
and keep the bowels open.” But he overlooked the 
fact that both these precepts imply considerable pre- 
vious knowledge in their subject ; imply a knowledge 
of that conduct which is agreeable to the divine will, 
and of those aliments which best promote or least im- 
pede the functions of the human body. Now, to him 
whose ignorance lies chiefly in the latter sphere, Dr. 
Culverwell offers himself asa guide. We have not had 
time to test the Doctor’s counsels by actual experiment, 
but we believe his books are well esteemed by those 
who have, and so far, accordingly, we recommend 
them to such of our readers.as “ have bodies.” 





esses 
Our Weekly Gossip. 


The following complimentary paragraph is from a paper 
called the Morning Star, but where the Morning Star 
shines, or what it is, we can not say : 


“CHartes Fourier.—We saw yesterday a full length 
engraving of this man at a shop window. We de not 
know that it is a good likeness; but if it is a good like- 
hess, we must say that it looks to us the picture of the 
most heartless secoundrel—the most malignant wretch that 
tver crawled upon the face of the earth; and such we be- 
lieve to have been his true character, and that of his dis- 
ciples and followers is very little better.” 


War Desr--Prorasce Lon ror NEXT YEAR.--The 
A ashington correspondent of the New York Commercial 

dvertiser, estimates the probable war debt at $113,992, - 

». He states, and from accurate data, that during tie 
next Year provision must be made for extraordinary pay- 
Ments to the amount of at least $27,050,000 and that a| 
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loan of $3,060,000 will be demanded by Government to 
meet their payments. He adds that the is admitted by 
all persons who have examined the subject. 


TewPeraNce tn THE Unirev States.—The spread of 
temperance in the United States, through the influence of 
association, has been immense, and promises still to real- 
ize greater good. A brief summary which is given in an 

bany paper, sets the matter strongly before the public. 
There are now more than 1,500,000 people in the United 
States who abstain from the use of ardentspirits and from 
furnishing it to others; more than 5,0)0 temperance so- 
cieties; embracing more than 60),000 members. More 
than 2,000 distilleries nave been stopped ; more than 5,00) 
merchants have seized from the traffic. It is estimated 
that 30,000 persons are now sober who, had it not been 
for the temperance societies, would have been sots; and 
that at least 20,090 families are now at ease and comfort 
who would otherwise have been in poverty and disgraced 
by drunken inmates. Such good results flowing from their 
exertions are calculated to urge the friends of the cause 
to renewed efforts. 


Dumas, THE MuLatro.—The aneedotes of Dumas are 
among the things which abound, but the following is the 
last. The prolific mulatto was lately taking a holiday at 
Asnieres with his two friends, Jadin and “Mylord.” Du- 
mas. had worked hard at the oars, and as they approach- 
ed a little refreshment house, he proposed to land and 
moisten. Jadin wasthe gondolier of the day, and his the 
cares of “making fast.” Mylord has a passion for killing 
cats; and he was busy strangling his two thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-eighth, while the distinguished au- 
thor of Monte Christo entered the house to survey for the 
entertainment. The accommodation for the public was 
one large room with one small table, and at this table, up- 
on the only bench, lounged an individual uncommonly at 
his ease. 

“Pardon, my friend,’ said Dumas, “a little room if you 
please.” 

“Room ?” said the other, without stirring, “room at my 
table? No sir!” 

“Not very liberal,” said Dumas, “ and still less frater- 
nal,’ 

“Possible—but so it has to be!” 

“Will you permit me, asked the good natured author, 
— > “to bring a bottle and drink with you, 
then?” 

“T don’t drink with everybody who comes along!” 

“Diable! considering the times we live in, you are ex- 
clusive.” 

“Exclusive or no, I only drink with my equals, Mr. Mu- 
latto!” 

Like an echo to the word, came a blow from Dumas’ 


| fists, which laid the exclusive gentleman under the table. 


“Eh! inquired Jadin, entering as Dumas tranquilly 
seated himself in the place he had thus vacated, “ what is 
the row?” 

“Nothing,” said the author,“I was only democratizing 
an aristocrat.”—Home Journal. 


Woopven Gunpowper.--From sundry reeent experi- 
ments, the fact is established that fine saw dust or rasped 
wood, steeped in a mixture of concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and afterwards washed and dried, will explode 
similar to common gunpowder, and if rightly managed, 
with much greater force. The greatest wonder about it 
is, that the fact had not been discovered earlier. 


SALTING THE rr > George Henry, of Boston» 
from St. Martins for New York, was recently overtaken 
by a hurricane and compelled to throw overboard 100 
tons of salt, in order to ride out the storm. 


What wil! you take? asked the sheriff, to the culprit 
he was about to hang. “Not a drop,” was the quaint 
reply. 


How ‘ro Stay Late.—At alate ballin Paris a very 
stout gentleman, proprietor of a bad catarrh and a very 
charming wife, insisted very inconveniently, (at the close 
of a polkain which the latter’s breastpin was quite too 
intimately made acquainted withthe waistcoat button of 
a very nice young man,) that Madame should take leave 
and return to the less objectionable bosom of her family. 

“ Never mind,” she said to her partner, “invite me to 
dance in the next quadrille, all the same, I will find a way 
to stay for it.” 

Slipping out while the sets were forming, she went into 
the gentleman’s dressing room, found her husband's hat, 
and threw it out of the window. Then returning andre- 
questing her spouse to first find his hat and call the car- 
riage, she accepted partners for the next six dances, quite 
sure of two hours before the hat could be found.—Home 
Journal. 








{> The “ Remarks” in our last number on the ar- 
ticle of A. E. F., it is well understood, were an expres- 
sion of individual opinion, and it is due to the writer as | 
well as to the Editors to say that they should have had | 
the signature “ Y.S.” 


incense | 


To Correspondents, | 

Burrao, N. Y.—“R. A.”--Yours received. All right. | 

PuILaDEtpnia.— “ W.G.S.’--We received yours of 
the 15th. Cash enclosed. ‘ 


Zeuiexop.e, Pa.—“* W.H. M.”—Your letters are both | 
received. Answer sent last week. Remittance safe. We | 
accept. Thanks. 





| 
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The Woman's Associative Union, 

We would call the attention of our friends to the adver- | 
tisement of the Woman’s Associative Uxiox, in the Har- 
binger of to-day. The Sales-room willbe re-opened on 
Monday, December 4th, at No. 59 High Street, Boston 
where all donations to either department of the sale should | 
be previously sent. 

We would urge upon the Affiliated Unions and all per- 
sons desirous of co-operating with us, the advantage and 
necessity ofimmediate communication, that we may offer | 
to the public a collection of articles worthy of patronage. 
We should also be glad to hear what articles our friends 
in the neighborhood are willing to execute, and on what 
terms. 

Our principles, methods and ohjeets have been too often 
stated in the Harbinger, to require a recapitulation, but 
we will once more assure the friendsof Association of a 
cordial weleome at our rooms. A. Q. T. Parsoys, 


59 High Street, ? Seeretary. 
Boston, Noy. 10, 1848. § | 








Religious Union of Associationists. 


The public services in Boston, under the direction of 
Rev. Wittiam Henry CHANnine, will be resumed for 
the season on the afternoon of Sunday, November 5th. at 
Washingtonian Hal!, in Bromfield street. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 
free. 


Seats 





Socialism Discussed, | 

The Boston Union of Associationists hold public meet- 
ings every Wednesday evening, at 74 o'clock, at its Union | 
room, No. 30 Bromfield strect, for the study of the Social | 
Science by familiar lectures, readings and conversations. | 
All friendly to the inquiry are invited to attend. | 


BINGER., 


.. THE WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
wi 5 their Salcs-room on Monday, Deeember 4th, 
at No. 59 High Street. 
Usetul and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtaine/ at thegroom, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 


sic ,for the United States, respectfully 
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HOMCEOPATHIC M S AND BOOKS 
R. NE OAD Se Benes A New York, Gener 
al Agent for the Central mapopethic Pharmacy at Lei 
jorms the Homeopat 
Physicians and thefriendsof the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 





; ets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, knitting, aie 8 . ie : . 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, -paper work, copying em Hommopathic Books published in this ene 


and translating. 
Instruction will be given by members of the Union, in music, 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 
Boston, Nov, llth. 1843. noi8 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 

Foreign Literature, (which eat received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large and appears 
so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more attiac- 
tive variety, are able so to increasethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poe- 
try, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountain ae wwf and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa- 
gacious eee the sparkling Examimer, the judicious Athen- 
a@um, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military and Naval re. 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, ins. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when Swe think it 

ood enough, make useof the thunder of The Times. We shall 

ncerease our variety by importations from the eontinent of Eu 
rope, and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has a Europe. Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. Andthis is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through arapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot | 
compute or foresee, 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
ravels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; and, in gen- 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read- | 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire. 
ly neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who | 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to | 
men of business and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object | 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives andchildren. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- | 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- | 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx ot | 
what is bad in taste and viciousin morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, “ bywinnowing the wheat from the chaff,’ by 

roviding abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- | 

eetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, ant more | 

solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, | 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the stendard of 
public taste. 








TERMS. | 

The Living ze is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & | 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad-| 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received | 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 

. 20 


Four copies for ° ° ° 
Nine copies for . . ° ‘ 40 
Twelve copies for . 50 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound,or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. | 

number may be had fortwelve and a half cets ; and it 


may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 








LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY 

¥ Victor Hennequin. Price 124 cents. This day pablished 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 

828 No, 9 Spruce Street. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 
mediate and protitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 

al sciences would be preferred. au 19 

LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 

With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
DITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. ,; 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry—European Journey. 

Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politice—Friends—Home Life—Not¢s. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


. . LIFE_OF FOURIER. | 

HE Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 

lated by Francis Geo. Shaw ; with an elegant engraved 

ortrait. Price, $1,00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
ished and for sale at 

THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 

s9 9 Spruce Street. 





PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. , 
NEW supply Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No. 9, Spruce street 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 

rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivaljed in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German S'eamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two to three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends forthe ample encourage 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their confi- 
dence by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga- 
tions. 


List of Recent Importations. 
J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judwa und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo. with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, 63. 


| F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 


des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgerliche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1593. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 


teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seiner psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. }st 
vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 

G. Hofken V \amisch-Belgien, 2 vols. Svo. Bremen, 1848, Sew 
ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin, 
historical development, political and social movements, fine 
arts, language, ke. Kc. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgegr. 
v. Dr. G Oclsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 


any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance | languege. 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of | 


Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 
A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin- 





North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; | 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to| 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And | 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who | 
will ate undoubted references. | 


POSTAGE. | 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets, and is rated asa pamphlet, at four anda half cents. Bnt | 
when Sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the |aw, and cannot legally be charged | 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. % e 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is “ any printed publication, issued innumbers 
consisting wpa more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli. 
gence of passing events,” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 


For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great eee in comparison with other | 
works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published oer. each 
volume containing as much matter asa Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

(ig Published at six dollars a year, by 

nol8 E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 


THE DAGUSRREOTYPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; | 


A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of Engiand, 


France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 

American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- | 
forts made in the great world of European Literature, present- 
ing @ series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as. | 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without | 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay s | 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, | 
voyages and travels—biography and history—and unexception- | 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; | 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this | 


| country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with origival ar- 


ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

@ The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger 


| man and French Penodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 


the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme. 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra:smis:ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear onthe 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreiga writers of the 
day. 

Teams :—The price of subscription will be Three Doviersa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be | 


established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal | 
compensation allowed. Appiications, with references, are in 
vited, 


procure for us four 


GG To Clergymen, or others, who wi!! 


| subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 


one year. 


(ug As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in bh wndsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that.sub. | 
scribers who may desire it may have the oppertunity of ex- 
changing their future numbere for vols. to match, or of having 


them bound, ata trifling advance. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
. No. 111 Washington Street, Boston 


der dev Fremee. 2d vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 

ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are,on application. readily furnished by 

RUDOL?H GARRIGUE, 
$23 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERIcan Union oF 
AssoclaATIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction ot business,and to which place all com- 


munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 


and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce &t.. New York 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contained im 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. Svo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 623; cents 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—J0 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12% 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Accoun * 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed, Cembric, 44 cents 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 


vine Wisdom, 624 cents. 

The do. do, concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 625; cents 


The Delights of Wisdom concerning Corjugial Love. 
Cambric, 81 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75cen'‘s, 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet 
ical Books of the Old Tes:sment, andof the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
12%) cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC w 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
7 Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2vols 


Bvo 


and the 


RIS 


The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Trestises ; 1 vol §23 25 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the 
translated by Wilkinson. $j 87 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1, 2 an 

Hieroglyphic Key, do, 50 cents 

Miscellaneons Observations con: 
ences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, ke 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


12 School street Bos ton 


Infinite 
13 do, each No. 44 cents 


ected with the Physical Se ; 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I, The name of this Society shall be the American 
Union oF AssociaTionists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 

as such, may ite in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

© local Union shall be recognized «s Affiliated, which 
does not make an annval payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. , 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society based ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 

Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutua! Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness 
Integrai Education ; 


Unity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing for 
their practical application. 


The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af- 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose,— 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as a be designated by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any dele- 

te is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding See>etary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven ! .recters. 

The Presidents oi the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shal! 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be _ during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Mecting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, ae Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 
0. MACDANIEL, . i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., * 7 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ | 
J.5. DWIGHT, J 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON. 


WituaM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrierp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borrume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T, Fisher, Chief of the Group of Practical Affairs 
Mary Buitarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.S. Dwieurt, Chief of the Group of Indoctrinations 


J Wa.cort, 
Cavin Brown, Directors. 
CAROLINE HILpRETH 
Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 

a Chief of the Group of Practica 
Affairs. 

Euizapetn Brackweu, Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 

WituraM Ecper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaina- 
tion. 

Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 

Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josep J. Cooke, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L. Clarke, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. ‘ - - Wo. T. G. Prerce, 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cunas. H. Corrix. 
Springfield, “ - - . G. W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ - - - Rev. E. A. Eartox. 
Amesbury, ws - - Rev. 8. C. Hewitt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Sturtevant. 
Nantucket, S - - - 

Bangor,Maine, - - - Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - - Dr. J.8. Ewine. 


Clarendon, x - - 
Brandon, - - - - G. W. WALKER. 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 

New York, N. Y. - - - J.T. Waits. 
Albany, “ = -  - - «+ Tappan TowxsEnn. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - ‘i 

Utica, = - - 

King’s Ferry, “ - ° - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa. McDiarMip. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - J. B. Russe. 
Ceresco, Fond du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 


C. WoopHovse. 


James NICHOLS. 










VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
H= "xs &CO., No. 421 Dreskwey, New York, 
——— 









DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
“y red Scriptures, manifested and faid open ; and index. 
13 ¥ $15 
The Apocal Explained according to the ual Sense, 
wherdinwe pete the Arcana which are ted therein. | variet 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50, fuil cloth. 9 00. Vv 
The Four Looting] Pesetece eee righ ens those | 7 
concerning The e ure, to w added 
the White Mores) Palih,cnb Lah... Best Caweele, 2} conta. | fvemorioe 
On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cts. tion. Ajl Books and Works of Art 
True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the logwet and any desired jnformation on 
New Church. {vol.8 vo. Cambric, #2. r 


the that their 
F Books, inform i. a 












ure willingly fur- 
‘ n 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 


tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. New York at this season, or order s from here, and by their 

On the Partha in our Solar System ; together with an account “ata may be ordered to be bought at our csgabtidahoat 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. with the jeast inconvenience and expense. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. Bauer, Dr. E~Des um der Apostel, das ist die mit 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils vou ihm 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- | abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. |churchdie Apostel. Dresden und sagen 1847. $1 75. 

The Wisdom of AS elsconcerning the Divine Providence,in | Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ-—Paulus der tel Jesu Christi. 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine | Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Government is regulated. 62}¢ cents. Bt zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Svo. | Stuttgart, 1947. $2 27. 


rning C . 
vee. iso. sit ea ip eaten ieee ~-Dy. K. R. Lebrbveh der engeschichte Er- 
AT concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of | ster Theil bis aut Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 


Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. A , , 1845. $1 31. 
A Summary E m of the Interna] Sense of the Prophet- ‘Hoek, De Pb. Martin Luthers ungédruckte Predigten. 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms, 20 cents. | Aus den Handschriften der He’ 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. | tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 


12% cents. }13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. | $1 50. ‘ : 
6} cents. Humboldt, 4. 0.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 374. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS Kahnis, Lio. K. .4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 


; ; : . ’ : 62}. 
9735. Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. er oe aioe a Holde.—Ven Gottfried von Strasburg. 


i i J id beschloesen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. | Ueber trugen ur é ‘ 
Principles of ‘Chemistry, with other Treatises * vol $3 25. | iu Getoams Lye oy sues Ge a seateres 
lind by Wilkineon, —~% Aagemanh opel ae kipeke sens | kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 


‘ Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ¢6. 
omnis ten be a 3do. each No. 44 cents. Nissle, Julius, Umrisse 2 Uhlends Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 









AD,COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 
Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor ay, 
Proprietor. 


Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New Yor,_ 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER. 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its g,., 
ev sub, connected with Commerce, Menufactures :¢) 
Po y, as—Commercial Legislation, Commere,, 
Histor end, Gongrephy ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abiest pens on the leading topics cf the day, relating t, Com, 
mercial Affairs ; Dee ond Historica) Ac 
counts of the various c ties which form the subjec of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges ;"T arifis ; Customs, 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Ccmmercial Statistics 
the United States, and the difterent countries of the world y;\, 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical ¢ h... 
ter, woe, Productions, Exports, Imports, deaporis _ 

s, Weights, Measures, Finance and As60Ciations . 

8 connected with Commerce, embracing Fisherje, 
Incorperated Compénies, Reilroacs, Canals, Steamboats, Doc), 
Post Offices, &e.; Principles of Commerce, Finance and 8,2). 
ing, with Practical Historical Details and Illustratic,,. 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law io and Decision, 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, lading Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agevt, Bils of Exchan , Sale 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, ke, and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the coy» 
try and the world, and illustrate the various t: pics bearing Upon 
Commerce and Commercir| Literature ; ard we may venture ;, 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages ., 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the foy;. 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mencnasy, 
Macazing anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly incre, 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending co;;,, 
pondence ubroad,and other facilities which ten years’ devotio, 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we sh) 
be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merch: 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Pilitic,) 
Economist, and, indeed, 611 who desire informaticn on the mu} 
titarious operations of business life. 


{iG Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine emt racing 


: . 2s | j itt. 8. 
ellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci | Feine Ausgabe mit Goldehme fh 92 Blattin Saahlstich | seventeen semi-annuel volumes, of more then (00 large octays 





Misc oe 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werk 
“o> mit Goethes Portrait nech May, #1 75, 
eth Seton as mo $100 «| ee Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- | 
; i , ’ ten. $3. 
Wohin flery incisuee ‘S| Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen, $2. 
lea - ecmatenes ; 2 | Arehitectonische Werke Sind in reicher Auswah] ebenfalls vor 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 10 | — Sesthin tien 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 | Diedeutsche Buchund Kun HECMICH &CO 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.t q ; +s 
Crissold’s Letters. . . 62 feb 19 421 Broadway. 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 


INSTITUTE ,; 
ag —_ Repository—a monthly Periodicsl, Raed | Pleasantly loeated a! Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


| THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC | the Spring and Summer Session, whic 


pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained » 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sul- 
scription price. 











ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Te next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences , 
this Institution on the first Monday in November, and cop 
tinues four months. which is + amg om 4 after succeeded by 
also continues {ou 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences ( the 

first Mo.dey in October, ard continues one month. 

FACULTY. 


N mil th of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 

by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. Pal danas ond day, has been opened for Water Cure ; ; Tickets 

~ B.L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery — $10 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 


JOHN ALLEN. 


139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


and stages every ‘ 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 
| The buildings are entirely new. erected purposely for the 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers ena eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
SC SRORSORATEIC AND FRONOT TENS SY ORES igres saauenel puteets, wae Riding School two hundred feet 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works e 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex ! fy) treatment oe, ain enitien tutes, tenants 

ense. j Water issu 0 5 ’ J a 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- | cae aa ban c oe Temperature e scenery is detight- 
Sion’ written in the Phonegrephic chetetions, iptoaded to bo | Saattes dbaceentien leah out grect tnduosumate, balay st 
é y nm b ™ : , - 
quhd eb apecedineniey distribat by teachers and lecturers at Se po man Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- | part of the country—thereby —s nom pr we weed 
dred, . - - $1 00 | ts,connected with more public locations. e object be- 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a ~ aie aaeseheneur instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- | orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing | no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 


Swimming Baths, and al] the various appliances for the success- 


*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- | earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
nations = the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- | ag to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 | the Water Curetreatment- ; . 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- The Medical Department wil be under the entire contro] of 

n of Phonography, intended for the use of schools_and | pr. Sanrorp Beix, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in peportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance | tort and ease will be properly attended to. 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- p 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, ° : 0 50 | fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Doltars, antilthe number 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reading | at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools and learners | duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requ extra 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; | attention or accommodation, the price will be ine accord- 
Teen, : L 0 373 | ingly. Thetirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different | Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers | (linen preferred,) two pee cases, and four towels: (or they 
without the aid of a teacher. can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Institution 

Phonographic Chart, No.1. for teachers and lecturers. This is | at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al | tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscon- 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, | sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, © 50 | patient has oe treated. ; 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. | ¢)éar understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 

- ° ° -, © 50 | Managers, are at ‘ail ines at liberty, in his or their discretion, 

Primary Phonotypic Regder, tor the use of schools, families, and |to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
uneducated otalts, Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 
ing, ° - - 0122) Allthe servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa ae at, containing the small | tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present form 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 
lecturers, - 0 50! Letters post paid, directad to Samuei, Wess, Esq , (Secretary 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- | of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list oft the word- delphia, will meet wit immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- | cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the ; 
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eae — ao in ee Stephen P.+ WILLIAM?IRADDE, 

Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 012 F ND PUBLISHER, 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale| 'PORTER, BOOKSELLER AND . 

now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS 





ed as they appear. | 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, . ° - Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | liche Untersuc hung. Ls et tae 7 Vee 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina Fortmann, Denk wurdig iiett Sunken eoetaahenn Aeneee 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the Te ager ng 7 Beenie. 7 ee, — 
cove. ‘hore to ba clieieation of the comes. Waine > the h ermes, ae der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse | S°hWweig, 1845. $4 50. ’ it 22 fei 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | Heyne, Gosche nee Megaleewe.* Beende mit 23 Rinen Stable 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- |“hen. Braunschweig, Ido. beg ott teard 
phy and Phonotypy. Another pe Sane. and —. By gh die Seherinn ven Prevorst. 4. ge- gard, 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no . ' eh : z : 7. 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | _ Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Wepetete: Lalpsig, 1967 


1 50. 
Cae EWS DESK SE. : Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 


The .Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an |Danden 85 in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
| 


ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
B Woltmann and brenzel: 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 





num, - $2 00 | bunden $5. A 3 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same | Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
rate. | Baende. 2Au'g. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. acs ee 
| Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, ———— 1845-47. $5 50. 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with | Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 
the same regularity and a that they obtain answers to let- | Rotteck, allgemeie Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, | des rosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be | gard. }846. $1 75. 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:— | Wirth, die Geschichteder Dentschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half | 1846, $3 ; 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for eny distance in Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent | Emmishofen, 1842. $4. : 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, | Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37} cts. nach und 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, | nach bezogen werden. a5 





our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand | TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 


some profit to him who retails them. , 
All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be Prost ParD. The True Organization of the New Church, as jicated in 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not el Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact same terms from others. We keep no ac 
| counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
| cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


fe writings of 
a Tovcaeied of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from theheart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
ians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


less amount than FIVE DoLLars. 








| FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 

O borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will [be 

promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the | 
HARBINGER OFFICE, | 

m25 No. 9 Spruce street. } m 25 


SSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
sso Pemon und Chiistianity, urging the necessity of 
A Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
|and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19] cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No.9 Spruce street 








TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten-) 


oo - the Water Cure process. The resent | and Botany.... 6. oe csecseccsscesesecs 10 0 

Sutter canshesal am Genie Building, sixty by forty feet, o* Oo ~~ M. D. Chemistiy and Fhaimacy,. .. 100 

with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 2 es eden D. Surgery and Clinical Medicixe. 10.0 

| ficient for the accommodation of fifty pasients. ; Ww eee. fem. Obstetrics and Diseases ot . 

| Should ‘the Esublishment meet with the approbetion of the) ,_, “anes aad Chllaven.  soiogy, iuctituies o¢ 1° 
ents, an additional Building will be erected two hundred Mediciae and Medical Jariapsoéence. 100 

T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theery and prac- 
| square—a Gymnasium ,one hundred feet in diameter—separate ticeof Medicine. .... 1000 


Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fe 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optione]. One hundred do] 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full forthe entire tuition of one student 
= Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except: 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in phy siology, beari: g upon diagiosis 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—ai.da rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medics] and surgical cases, tha 
baffle the usual] resources of medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of gradu 
tion, in addition to the iminary time of study, must have at. 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be int Institute,) or one course after four 
j ears’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attené- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6,8/- 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or thre 
years its classes wil! be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be — in 1849, sufficient for the reception of £00 or 10W 


P b 

ge upon business or soliciting information, must be 2- 
dress to the undersigned, (pest paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received i 
pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. auld 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 

the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodi are reprinted in New York, immediat? 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful cle 
type ° oe wae spores and ee faithful copies of ~ a id 
nals w agazine being an exact fgc-simele of the 
Edinburgh edition. = P “ 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng: 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radice]. “Blackwood” and the “Lo 
don Quarterly” are ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig; 
and the‘Westminster Review” Radical. The ‘North Brits 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been origis#) 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being (0"- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1=48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annun. 
For any two es 500 y 
For any three s 7 00 S 
For all four of the “ 800 : 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 7 
For Black wood and three Reviews, 9 00 ce 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 . 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.uspixc —Four copies of any or all the above works ¥! 
be sent to one addresson payment ot the regular subscrip 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. - b 
Earty Cories.—A late arrangement with the British pv»! 
ers.of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of? 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire num 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be re _ 
in any of tlie American Journals, For this and other adv . 
secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a considers! 
oe we may be compelled to raise the price of the Maga? 
Theretore we repeat ‘subscribe early while the price is low’ 
Remittances and communications should be always a4 
post pai | or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT&CO., | k 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New Yor 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 


A Cuear Montuiy Peaiopicat, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of 1 
gu Reform, to Science, Ait, and Miscellany. riodiet! 
Th Sinctiber will issue, about the ist of July, 2 pe! pe 
of the above character. To the friends of the Pristing | > 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we fee! — 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such ®J° 2 
nas been called for since the first introduction of PhontoF}, be 
to thiscountry, and we feel confident a liberal support W 
given it. . ly ss, 
To those unatquainted with the Reform, we will oP 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy ee 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for > 
improvement. But, independent of its peculiar object,’ 
be of much interest and service as a fi 7 paper. aissen 
We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the fries 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the 
of Education to lend us their su and influence. st of 
The Magazine. will be published in Cincinnati, on » 
each month: will contain 24 large octavo, double ©° or sid 
ges, stor gb Ag cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, 


copies for Agents may $1 for their services 
can ey soatise for subscription. Address the pt? 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. . 
ELIAS LONGLEY, ace 
jie Editor and Publisher. 
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